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“Getting The Bugs Out 


‘of JACKET CROWNS’ | 


WAX CORE BUG CONTINUED 

SUGGESTION: 

“Make this test for your own good:) If you ere in the 
habit. (mainly habit) of using the old wax~<core way) in 
Jacket Crown impressions, try ‘instead good plaster im- 
poner with nd. so-called core at all and compare. : : . 

ou) are. the best. jddge, Doctor, because: you . know 

dentistry, ay et 

The plaster impression way is not only more accurate 


which is most capers Det it has ‘other advantages also. 
(Tobe Continued.) 
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Dentistry s Important 
Defense Job-— 


“KEEP AMERICA ORALLY HEALTHY 





NOBILIUM 


NY-1a4-0e Aeole) 


The Patented Chromium-Cobalt Alloy 
That Performs Nobly in this Noble Task 


Ready to help too... The NOBILIUM Laboratory Near You 
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~THICONTUM 


TICONIUM IS INDICATED WHERE 
ACCURACY IS IMPORTANT! 


Ticonium possesses the physical properties and the degree of 
accuracy necessary to realize the advantages of the lingual 
plate. Because Ticonium is considerably stronger than gold 
and half the weight, restorations can be made that are rigid, 
thin and light. Mouth comfort is thus assisted, tongue inter- 
ference minimized and denture consciousness almost elimi- 
nated. The faithful accuracy of the Ticonium technique 
permits the necessarily close adaptation of the plate to tissue 
and teeth. 





“SPECIFY TICONIUM 
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THERE IS A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 






CHICAGO 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Phone Stewart 0243 
R. D. Elmer & Co., 55 E. Washington St.—Phone Central 5426 

* * * 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 
Mclnnes Dental Laboratory, 1110 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. ” 
Milton Dental Laboratory, 617 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 


IT WILL SERVE YOU BETTER” 














S.S. WHITE ZINC CEMENT 
IMPROVED 


I; FULFILLS every. requirement for a 
zinc phosphate cement: it is easy to use, mixes 
smooth, affords ample setting time, sets at a low 
temperature; has 40% higher crushing strength— 
3 times the resistance to oral fluids—!/2 the allow- 
able film thickness of A.D.A. Specification No. 8. 
You will find it thoroughly dependable and satis- 
factory in every way for cementing inlays, single 


crowns, crown and bridge work, and orthodontic §S-WHITE $.s.wuire ZN ae 
‘ : : MSIE CEMENT IMPROVE EY 
bands; for dressing seal, liner, step or base under ZINC CEM aon ore 
IMPRO 
re svates y 
wy 


amalgam fillings and inlays; for permanent fill- 
ings in deciduous teeth, and temporary fillings in 
permanent teeth. 





S. S. WHITE 
SILVER CEMENT IMPROVED 


Anodyne 


A POTENT, self-limiting, germicidal 
cement. Contains 2% silver phosphate. 
Recommended for cementing gold crowns 
and inlays in posterior teeth when strong 
germicidal action is desired; for fillings in 
bee” deciduous teeth; for step, liner or base, and 
ry ae temporary fillings in permanent 
eal tn eet 

$s WHITE LIQUID " It is gray in color and gradually 
SILVER CEMENT darkens when exposed to light. 
IMPROVED — 5, | St ooats mig. co reese 


Wek pHosPHATE ? 





S. S. WHITE RED COPPER CEMENT’ 


CONTAINS 25% red copper oxide which, while not so 
potent as silver phosphate, is slightly more penetrating. Recom- 
mended for filling deciduous teeth when its color is not objectionable, 
and for cementing gold crowns and inlays in posterior locations. 

*Guaranteed to comply with A.D.A. Specification 

No. 8, First Revision. 





THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington Street Jackson and Fulton Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
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Report of Events at the 78th Annual Meeting 
of Illinois State Dental Society 


The activities of the 78th annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
which included the voting of an increase 
in state society dues by an overwhelming 
margin, were concluded on Thursday, 
May 14, with the naming of Frank J. 
Hurlstone, of Chicago, as president-elect. 
With attendance only slightly diminished 
because of war conditions, the three day 
session at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, closed with a total registra- 
tion of 767. Neil D. Vedder, of Carroll- 
ton, assumed the presidency at the close 
of the meeting. 

In the election held on Wednesday, 
May 13, John W. Green, of Springfield, 
was named as vice-president. Dr. Green 
was largely responsible for the smoothly 
running meeting because of his work as 
chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. Other officers named for the 
coming year were L. H. Jacob, of Peoria, 
secretary, and Robert W. McNulty, of 
Chicago, treasurer. 


New Councilmen 


Named as members of the Executive 
Council were H. M. Tarpley, of Quincy, 
for the Central Western District; Lyle 
H. Acton, of Sterling, for the North- 
western District; Elmer Ebert, of Chi- 
cago, and D. W. McEwen, of Chicago, 
for the Chicago District. Retiring from 
the Executive Council after a term of 


three years were: N. A. Arganbright, of 
Freeport, H. F. Watts, of Galesburg, 
Christian Davidson, Jr., and Earl E. 
Graham, both of Chicago. 

The following committee chairmen 
were named for the coming year: Pro- 
gram: Frank A. Farrell, Chicago ; Public 
Welfare: R. I. Humphrey, Chicago; 
Clinic: L. W. Neber, Springfield; Ne- 
crology: L. F. Tinthoff, Peoria; Board 
of Censors: Hugh T. McDermott, 
Springfield ; Code of Ethics: R. T. Cur- 
ren, Springfield; Infraction of Laws: 
Frank J. Hurlstone, Chicago; Legisla- 
tion: John W. Green, Springfield; To 
Cooperate with Illinois State Medical 
Society: Stanley W. Clark, Chicago; 
Military Affairs: C. L. Cassell, Decatur ; 
Study Club: Arthur E. Glawe, Rock 
Island; Membership: James E. Ma- 
honey, Wood River; Transportation: 
Paul Wilcox, Evanston. 


Delegates 


Members named as delegates to the 
meeting of the American Dental Associa- 
tion in Boston were: Christian Davidson, 
Jr., Chicago ; Frank A. Farrell, Chicago ; 
Willis J. Bray, Chicago; William H. G. 
Logan, Chicago; Leo W. Kremer, Chi- 
cago; Joseph B. Zielinski, Chicago, Neil 
D. Vedder, Carrollton; James E. Ma- 
honey, Wood River; R. W. McNulty, 
Chicago; Clarke E. Chamberlain, Pe- 
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oria ; L. H. Wolfe, Quincy ; L. H. Jacob, 
Peoria; Arthur E. Glawe, Rock Island ; 
Frank J. Hurlstone, Chicago; John W. 
Green, Springfield; D. H. Hoge, Joliet ; 
W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman; James H. 
Keith, Evanston; LeRoy Kurth, Chi- 
cago; Luther W. Hughes, Chicago; Z. 
W. Moss, Dixon; L. G. McMillan, Dan- 
ville; Harold Hillenbrand, Chicago; 
Earl F. Wendel, Ottawa. 

Members named as alternates were: 
L. G. Blackman, Elgin; A. B. Patterson, 
Joliet: Lyle H. Ac- 
ton, Sterling; E. L. 
Griffith, Freeport ; 
T. A. Rost, Bloom- 
ington; H. C. 
Brown, Blooming- 
ton; Howard S. 
Foster, Danville; 
Paul Berryhill, De- 
catur ; D. E. Doolen, 
Lincoln; Walter 
Pacey, Galesburg ; 
Charles Kurz, Car- 
lyle; W. A. McKee, 
Benton ; Charles W. 
Freeman, Chicago ; 
H. W. Oppice, Chi- 
cago; Robert G. 
Kesel, Chicago ; Ed- 
gar D. Coolidge, 
Chicago; D. M. 
Hodgman, Chic- 
ago; W. I. McNeil, 
Chicago; J. J. Guerrero, Chicago; P. B. 
D. Idler, Chicago; F. E. Haberle, Chi- 
cago; W. E. Mayer, Chicago, Edward J. 
Ryan, Chicago and R. E. Baumann, 
Arlington Heights. 


Through amendments to the society’s 
constitution and by-laws, the name of 
the Military Committee was changed to 
Military Affairs and an increase in its 
membership is permitted ; an annual in- 
crease of two dollars in state society dues 
was made effective. Both amendments 
were passed by overwhelming majorities. 

Among the important actions taken by 
the Executive Council during the meet- 
ing was the instruction of the Legislative 
Committee to prepare necessary data for 
the biennial registration of dentists in 





me: ae Paine Pes 


Miss Sadie V. Alloway, 
Assistant Secretary 


Illinois. The Council also authorized the 
Legislative Committee to prepare legis- 
lation dealing with the licensing of oral 
hygienists in the state of Illinois. This 
action was taken as the result of an ex- 
haustive study made by the Council 
under N. A. Arganbright, chairman, of 
the status of the dental hygienist in 
other states. This report is to be pub- 
lished in a later issue. Component so- 
cieties were asked to study and analyze 
this report so that their representatives 
on the Executive 
Council could be 
informed of their 
attitude before the 
next meeting of the 
Council in Decem- 
ber. At this time the 
Legislative Commit- 
tee will present the 
material that has 
been prepared and 
this will be con- 
sidered in the light 
of opinions coming 
from the compo- 
nent societies. 

The Council also 
voted to meet in 
December of each 
year. This will re- 
place the meeting 
held annually dur- 
ing February in 








~ 


Chicago. 

Presiding during the scientific sessions 
were James H. Keith, Evanston, Gordon 
Smith, Alton, Maynard K. Hine, Chi- 
cago and Howard S. Foster, Danville. 


Honor Miss Alloway 


At the annual banquet, held on 
Wednesday night, Miss Sadie V. Alloway, 
assistant secretary of the state society, 
was honored on the completion of twenty- 
five years of unbroken service in that 
office. L. H. Jacob, secretary, in the 
name of all members paid tribute to the 
effective and loyal service Miss Alloway 
had rendered to the society. 


In his annual address at the opening 
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session, President J. Roy Blayney called 
attention to the problem created by a 
lessened annual income, brought about 
largely by the increasing number of life 
members who now total more than seven 
hundred. He recommended the annual 
increase of dues by two dollars. 

President Blayney also asked for con- 
tinued, whole-hearted dental participa- 
tion in the war effort on all fronts. He 
urged dentists to familiarize themselves 
with their individual status in the war 
program and to participate in all phases 
of civilian defense. He also paid tribute 
to the many members of the state so- 
ciety who were now on active duty with 
the armed forces. 


Scientific Program 


An extensive scientific program was 
presented under Maynard K. Hine, 
chairman of the Program Committee. 
For the first time there was a motion 
picture program on various dental sub- 
jects. Thirty-nine table clinics were pre- 
sented on Thursday morning under the 
direction of Henry J. Glupker, chairman 
of the Clinic Committee. 

Speakers at the various sessions were : 
Dr. William H. Crawford, Indianapolis ; 
Dr. John R. Thompson, Chicago; Dr. 
Carl O. Flagstad, Minneapolis; Dr. 
Hamilton B. G. Robinson, St. Louis ; Dr. 
Byron J. May, Chicago ; Edward Coffey, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Clarke E. Cham- 
berlain, Peoria; Dr. Edgar D. Coolidge, 
Chicago; Dr. David Berman, Chicago ; 
Dr. Donald E. Kellogg, Chicago; Dr. 
Harold J. Noyes, Chicago; Dr. Frederick 
B. Noyes, Chicago; Dr. Stanley D. Tyl- 
man, Chicago; Dr. Vernon H. Eman, 
Grand Rapids; Harlan H. Horner, 
Ph.D., Chicago, and Dr. Gerald D. Tim- 
mons, Chicago. 

During the state meeting it was an- 
nounced that Governor Dwight H. Green 
had appointed two members to the State 
Board of Dental Examiners. Those 
named were Clarke E. Chamberlain, of 
Peoria, and Earl F. Wendel, of Ottawa. 
They succeed Fred B. Olwin, of Robin- 
son, and Hugh E. Black, of La Salle. 


Another feature of the meeting was 
the luncheon in honor of C. Carroll 
Smith, director of the dental department 
of the Peoria public schools, given by 
the Committee on Dental Health Edu- 
cation. Dr. Smith has made many con- 
tributions to dental health education in 
his twenty-four years as public school 
director and he is also the author of 
many stories and studies that are used 
as educational material. Lloyd H. Dodd, 
of Decatur, chairman of the Committee 
on Dental Health Education, presented 
a plaque to Dr. Smith. G. G. Smith, of 
Canton, was the principal speaker and 
John J. Donelan, Jr., of Springfield, was 
in charge of arrangements. 


Sports Dinner 


The annual sports dinner was held at 
the Illini Country Club on Monday night 
with an overflow crowd. Dr. Robert 
Curren, of Springfield, was toastmaster. 
Speakers were V. Y. Dallman and J. 
Emil Smith, editors of the Springfield 
newspapers. Prizes for the days sports 
were distributed. Winners in the sports 
events were : 

Golf : Low gross, Harry C. Deiber, Chi- 
cago, (80) ; low net, H. C. Burt, LaSalle, 
(71) ; Hugh W. Watters, Bethany, (72) ; 
A. C. Buchmann, Springfield, (72) ; 
Paul Berryhill, Decatur, (73); A. F. 
Schlitz, Decatur, (73); Gordon Smith, 
Alton, (73). High score honors were won 
by Wray Munroe with a gross of 124. 

Bowling : William Dausmann, Morton, 
824 with handicap ; W. H. Hartz, Peoria, 
761 without handicap; W. M. Peters, 
Peoria, 790; L. R. Strong, Peoria, 771 ; 
John E. Wallace, Morris, 765; Charles 
Miller, Menard, 752; C. W. Holz, 
Springfield, 740; J. J. Forestner, Spring- 
field, 226; H. B. Singlker, Springfield, 
222; H. L. Friedinger, Decatur, 191; 
Russell Blunk, Springfield, 537. 

Trap: Class A: L. H. Wolfe, Quincy, 
and G. W. Kennedy, Pleasant Hill, tied ; 
Class B: Russell Blunk, Springfield ; 
Class C: W. M. Peters, Peoria. 

The next annual meeting of the state 
society will be held in Peoria, in May 
1943. 
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Report of President to Annual Meeting 
of Illinois State Dental Society 


The annual report of the president of 
the Illinois State Dental Society was de- 
livered by Dr. J. Roy Blayney at the 
first general session of the 78th annual 
meeting held in Springfield on May 12. 
The text of the address follows. 

With the passing of another year we 
have assembled for the 78th annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Dental Society. 
I am grateful for the honor and con- 
scious of the responsibility of addressing 
you in this role. 

Without doubt, each generation con- 
siders its problems to be the most serious 
in the history of civilization. The pres- 
ent year is no exception to the rule. How- 
ever, before discussing some of the ma- 
jor problems which have been considered 
by your officers, I wish to take advantage 
of this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for the privilege of serving in 
the highest office of our society. Also to 
express my sincere thanks to all the of- 
ficers, the Executive Council, the com- 
mittees and the entire membership for 
their loyal support. 


Membership 


Membership. During the calendar 
year 1941, the membership of the society 
reached an all time peak of 4,772 names 
enrolled on the official roster, an increase 
of 92 members over the previous year. 
The membership for the present year is 
progressing very satisfactorily and from 
all indications it will exceed the total 
number recorded in 1941. On April 30, 
1942 the membership totaled 4,520. This 
is only 252 less than the total as of De- 
cember 31 for the previous year, and is 
54 more than that on April 30, 1941. 
This makes the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety the second largest constituent of the 
American Dental Association. 

When the report of the secretary is 
reviewed we find that in 1941 six com- 
ponent societies had no delinquencies and 
that the rate of delinquency in the pay- 


ment of dues was quite low. Such fine 
results are not attained without much 
effort. The personnel of the Membership 
Committee is to be congratulated for this 
outstanding success. However, when an 
analysis of the membership is made from 
the standpoint of revenue or income, the 
results are not so satisfactory. 

Because of regulations set up by the 
constitution and by-laws, the American 
Dental Association and the Executive 
Council of the society, we have 848 
members who are exempt from state so- 
ciety dues. The plan of awarding a life 
membership which exempts the holder 
from payment of state dues has ma- 
terially effected the annual income of the 
society. The number of life members on 
December 31, 1941 was 661 or 13.8 per 
cent of the total membership. Further- 
more, according to the records of the 
secretary, 117 active members will be 
transferred to the life membership list 
in 1942; 54 in 1943; 141 in 1944 and 87 
in 1945. While it is difficult to predict, 
it is the opinion that the percentage of 
life members to the total membership will 
reach its maximum in the next few years. 


Life Members 


At the last annual meeting we were 
considering an amendment to the consti- 
tution which would alter the manner in 
which active members would automatic- 
ally become life members. This amend- 
ment was proposed because it was evident 
that the income of the society was not 
sufficient to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands. After careful consideration it 
became apparent that the proposed 
amendment was ill-advised and therefore 
it was tabled by vote of the members 
during the annual business session. 

The Executive Council very wisely has 
ordered the return of state dues to all of 
those members who are in the armed 
forces. At the present time there are 
160 members of the Illinois State Dental 
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Society active in the defense of our coun- 
try. It is also reported that fifty-seven 
names that are on the 1942 delinquent 
list are thought to be in service. We all 
know that this number is going to in- 
crease as the armed forces are expanded. 
How long the war will continue or what 
will be the ultimate number of our mem- 
bers in service, no one can accurately 
predict. 

In 1934 the American Dental Associa- 
tion adopted the policy that new grad- 
uates are exempt from all dues for the 
balance of the year of graduation and 
that, for the year following graduation, 
the annual dues shall be those of the 
American Dental Association. 

Therefore, when all of the foregoing 
is considered and compared with the 
evidence that during the five year period, 
from 1937 to 1941 inclusive, the average 
number of new active members per year 
was 152, it at once becomes apparent that 
it is impossible to increase materially the 
revenue through growth in active mem- 
bers. 


Dues. We have for our consideration 
at this meeting an amendment to the 
constitution which if adopted will in- 
crease the annual dues two dollars. After 
studying this problem throughout the 
year, I am convinced that the members 
have a choice of two courses: first, in- 
crease the annual dues in order that the 
activities of the society may be main- 
tained ; or, second, restrict the activities 
and operate within the estimated income. 


Educational Campaign 


The society has for years carried on an 
educational campaign throughout the 
state. The Selective Service Act of 1940 
has forcibly impressed upon us the need 
for a much greater educational activity 
if we are to accomplish our purpose. If 
organized dentistry does not achieve the 
desired ends in this regard, it is not un- 
likely that some other group will step in 
and direct the program. 

The work in the secretary’s office has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The na- 
tional emergency has materially increased 


the activity of many committees and this, 
in turn, increases the load of the secre- 
tary’s office. For some time the Execu- 
tive Council has been aware of this situa- 
tion and at the semi-annual meeting the 
Council instructed the secretary to pro- 
ceed at once to secure additional clerical 
help on a permanent basis. 


Journal 


The ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL is recog- 
nized as the leading state society journal. 
The marked increase in the cost of paper 
and the increase in the cost of printing 
demand that the annual appropriation in 
the budget be increased. For some time 
it has been customary for the society to 
defray the expenses of the president and 
secretary to the annual meeting of the 
American Dental Association. There has 
been no consideration given to those who 
are selected to be your representatives in 
the House of Delegates. It is necessary 
for all delegates to arrive at the place of 
meeting one day in advance of the open- 
ing of the scientific sessions in order to 
attend the first and second meetings of 
the House of Delegates. It also is neces- 
sary for the delegates to miss at least two 
half-days of the scientific programs. Fur- 
thermore, should a delegate be appointed 
on a committee or committees, additional 
time must be taken from the official pro- 
gram. In view of the fact that each dele- 
gate who attends the sessions of the 
House of Delegates is acting as a repre- 
sentative of the society in an official capa- 
city, and that it materially interferes 
with his attendance or participation in 
the educational features of the meeting, 
I recommend that the society when pos- 
sible seriously consider providing an 
honorarium for each session of the House 
that the delegate attends. Perhaps the 
honorarium should be sufficient to defray 
only the hotel expenses. However, it 
would have the beneficial effect of insur- 
ing a full attendance of the delegates at 
all sessions. May I hasten to explain that 
this thought did not have its origin be- 
cause of poor attendance of delegates at 
the last meeting of the American Dental 
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Association, as we had a full delegation 
at all sessions and only a few alternates 
had to be seated. 

These are only a few of the items 
which call for an increase in the opera- 
tion costs. The budget committee has 
submitted to the Council a budget for 
1942-43 which is several thousand dollars 
in excess of the estimated income. I 
understand that the committee is of the 
opinion that the activities of the society 
cannot be maintained at the current level 
on the estimated income. Therefore, we 
have the choice of increasing the dues or 
restricting activities. From the foregoing 
you can see that the paying members are 
decreasing at a rapid rate and that the 
expenses and need for additional activi- 
ties are increasing. Through the increase 
in dues the active members will continue 
to carry their share of the load for 
twenty-five consecutive years rather than 
for a longer period of time at a lower 
annual rate. I recommend for your con- 
sideration the amendment increasing the 
annual dues to two dollars per year. 

Oral Health Education. The Selec- 
tive Service Act has provided an un- 
excelled opportunity to study the health 
of a true cross section of the young peo- 
ple of our country. The general public 
has been astounded by the results. How- 
ever, the dental profession was well 
aware of the oral conditions even before 
the physical examinations were begun. 
All those who have attempted to teach 
the value of oral health know full well 
that the communities as a whole have ex- 
hibited an attitude of indifference. As a 
result of the findings of the selective serv- 
ice boards, there is a growing demand for 
an increase in the amount of clinical serv- 
ice offered to the school children, par- 
ticularly to the underprivileged class. 


Dental Health Education 


To those fully informed in this regard 
the increase in the clinical service is only 
one part of the answer and, what is 
more, it is only the minor part. The more 
important part of the problem is to in- 
tensify and expand oral health educa- 
tion in the public schools. Dental serv- 


ice without oral health education never 
can succeed. The Committee on Dental 
Health Education, the Division of Dental 
Health Education of the state Depart- 
ment of Public Health and the Study 
Club Committee have cooperated 
throughout the year in holding eight 
joint meetings or seminars in several sec- 
tions of the state. It seems that these 
meetings provide opportune time for the 
discussions of oral health with the school 
teachers, the boards of education and also 
the lay public. The Council on Dental 
Education of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation has indicated that an effort 
should be made to interest outstanding 
students in the study of dentistry. As 
a part of these dental health institutes it 
seems advisable to arrange a conference 
for interested high school and junior col- 
lege students, their parents and the school 
vocational advisors. At such conferences 
much valuable information can be given 
the prospective dental student concern- 
ing the type of preprofessional education 
and finally the opportunities offered by 
dentistry for a career. 


While the general public is concerned 
with the dental conditions of the school 
children is the time to advance our pro- 
gram. Let us make the most of the op- 
portunity by immediately increasing the 
scope of our activities. 


Dental Hygienists 


Dental Hygienists. Consideration of 
the status of the dental hygienist goes 
hand in hand with the consideration of 
dental health education. Your president 
has called for active discussion of this 
question by all components of the state 
society. May I state that it is not his de- 
sire to lead the society directly into the 
licensing of the dental hygienist. What is 
desired is a full and free discussion of the 
matter by the entire membership so that 
the officers of the future will be cognizant 
of your wishes and that through discus- 
sion the membership may be apprised of 
all of the advantages and disadvantages. 
To this end a fact-finding committee con- 
sisting of four councilmen and the chair- 
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man of the Legislative Committee has 
been appointed. After making a detailed 
study of the matter this committee gave 
its report to the Council at the meeting 
yesterday. The Council decided to have 
the report published in the JouRNAL in 
order that the entire membership may be 
informed. 


Social Change 


While I am discussing this topic, may 
I remind you that rapid changes in the 
social and economic fabric of the profes- 
sional structure are taking place. It is 
important that all these forces be recog- 
nized, critically studied and analyzed, 
and then directed in such a manner as to 
insure the greatest benefits to society as a 
whole. 

Colonel Rohland Isker, Quarter- 
master’s Corps, United States Army, has 
stated that the way to feed an army is to 
begin with the cradle and continue 
through high school. We may paraphrase 
that statement and say that the way to 
develop and maintain a healthy mouth 
and body begins with the cradle and con- 
tinues through high school by the thor- 
ough teaching of the science of healthful 
living. 

The properly trained dental hygienist 
may accomplish much in the school pro- 
gram by being placed in charge of the 
dental health education in all grades of 
the school system along with the clinical 
service which she is qualified to give. In 
such a program the chief role of the 
hygienist is in the capacity of a teacher. 
It appears to be fundamentally sound to 
assume that one who has had sufficient 
academic discipline to meet the qualify- 
ing requirements as a teacher and, in ad- 
dition, has had the technical training 
commonly required of the hygienist, is 
best fitted to teach the subject of hygiene 
and methods of prevention to the school 
children. More basic education in the 
school system and not more clinical serv- 
ice is the answer to the problem for the 
control of dental disease for the masses. 

The state Department of Public 
Health, through the Division of Dental 
Health Education, is planning to provide 


financial assistance to those communities 
which offer dental care to the school chil- 
dren in order that the service programs 
may be expanded. Such assistance is 
decidedly worth-while provided the edu- 
cation program is expanded in the same 
ratio. However, any service program 
which is not adequately supported by an 
ever expanding educational discipline 
will be disappointing. 

Dental Preparedness. Organized den- 
tistry has been assisting the federal 
government in every way possible. The 
officers and the committees of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association have been co- 
operating daily with the _ several 
governmental agencies. Through the 
development of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service it is believed that 
unnecessary drain of man power in the 
professions of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine will be checked. 
There was published in the February 
issue of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL a 
complete announcement of this new serv- 
ice in which you will find instructions as 
to the correct procedure to follow when 
a dentist is called to appear before his 
local draft board. Dr. W. I. McNeil has 
been appointed as chairman of a com- 
mittee which is statewide in character. It 
is the responsibility of this committee to 
develop records which accurately indi- 
cate the availability of every dentist with- 
in the state and, to furnish such complete 
information to the government. Governor 
Dwight H. Green has asked for the assis- 
tance of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in regard to the program of civilian de- 
fense and rehabilitation of rejected 
selectees. 


Civilian Defense 


For civilian defense the state is divided 
into nine areas outside of the metropoli- 
tan area of Chicago. In each of the nine 
areas, a dentist has been appointed who, 
in cooperation with a physician desig- 
nated by the medical society, is charged 
with the responsibility of organizing both 
professions in order to protect and safe- 
guard the health of the civilian popula- 
tion of their areas, and in the case of an 
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emergency to care for and treat any who 
may be injured. The governor has also 
appointed a committee charged with the 
responsibility of rehabilitating the re- 
jected selectees within the state. On this 
committee our society is represented by 
the president, president-elect, secretary, 
the president of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, the chief of the Division of Den- 
tal Health Education of the state Depart- 
ment of Public Health and the chairman 
of the state society’s Dental Health Edu- 
cation Committee. 

The federal government has developed 
a comprehensive program for the sale of 
war bonds and stamps. Each state 
has its own committee which functions 
under the national committee. Harold 
Swift has been appointed chairman for 
the state of Illinois. He has developed an 
advisory committee of approximately 
forty members who represent the differ- 
ent types of business and professional 
activities within the state. Your society 
is represented on this advisory committee. 


Dental Preparedness 


At the meeting of the Dental Prepared- 
ness Committee in Chicago, February 4, 
it became obvious that it was essential to 
know the name and location of every 
dentist practicing within the state. It is 
also necessary to have this information 
for the proper administration of the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service within 
the state. The secretary’s office has the 
address of all members. However, no 
record is obtainable, even from the state 
Department of Education and Registra- 
tion, as to the name and addresses of den- 
tists licensed to practice within the state, 
who are not members of the state society. 
Accordingly, this committee prepared a 
resolution which was presented to the 
Council during its February meeting 
calling for a registration of all dental 
practitioners within the state. The Mem- 
bership Committee in its report at the 
February meeting of the Council made a 
similar recommendation. Without doubt 
the Executive Council will present to the 
membership later during this meeting its 
recommendation in this regard. 
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Proposed Changes in the Constitution 
and Administrative By-laws. While your 
president recognizes the fact that it is not 
always wise to alter the foundation upon 
which the structure of an organization is 
erected, nevertheless he desires to direct 
your attention to Article V of the consti- 
tution in which the terminology is inac- 
curate and misleading. Article V enum- 
erates all of the standing committees. We 
find included in this list two committees 
known as the “Committee on Legislation 
and Recommendation for Appointment 
of Member of the State Board of Den- 
tal Examiners,” and the “Committee to 
Organize the State Society for Legislative 
Purposes.” 

To my knowledge, the second com- 
mittee has neither functioned, nor has it 
ever reported to the Executive Council 
that it has held meetings. In reviewing 
the activities of the first mentioned com- 
mittee, it is readily seen that its activities 
are not accurately described by the term 
“legislative.” 


Purpose of Society 


Article II of the constitution states that 
the society was organized “to promote the 
public welfare by advancement of the 
dental profession in education, science, 
mutual fellowship and good feeling, by 
bringing into one compact organization 
all of the legal and reputable members of 
the dental profession in the state of II- 
linois, by the advocacy of proper legisla- 
tion and by a cooperation with the med- 
ical profession in all matters of mutual 
interest and advantages to the people of 
the state.” 

Therefore, I present for your consider- 
ation the matter of combining these 
committees into one and changing the 
name to the “Committee on Public 
Policy.” 

Another committee listed under Sec- 
tion V is the “Committee to Promote 
Closer Relations and Cooperation with 
the Illinois State Medical Society.” At 
the present time we recognize that there 
are other branches of the healing arts— 
pharmacy, nursing, hospital administra- 























tion, etc., which should be included in 
our efforts to control or eradicate diseases 
which endanger human life. To this end, 
the Executive Council last year instructed 
this committee to confer with representa- 
tives of the Illinois State Medical Society 
and the Illinois Pharmaceutical Society 
in an effort to form an inter-professional 
council. At the annual meeting of the 
Executive Council in 1941 a report of 
this effort was presented and was accom- 
panied by a copy of the proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws. Following a few 
minor changes in the wording the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws for the 
Inter-Professional Council were accepted 
by the Executive Council. The Commit- 
tee to Promote Closer Relationship and 
Cooperation with the IIlinois State 
Medical Society has continued to meet 
with other groups to effect such an inter- 
professional council. Therefore, it seems 
expedient to recommend that the title 
of this committee be changed to the 
“Inter-Professional Relations Commit- 
tee.” 

In Article IX of the by-laws the state- 
ment concerning the dues for the year 
following graduation is not stated clearly 
and the amount stated has not been 
changed since the American Dental As- 
sociation has increased its dues. The 
second paragraph of Article IX of the 
by-laws should read, “New graduates are 
exempt from all dues for the balance of 
the year of graduation, and for the year 
following graduation the dues shall be 
the dues of the American Dental Associa- 
tion.” 


Committee Activities 


Committee Activities. The activities of 
several committees have been mentioned 
in the consideration of other items. 

The subcommittee on old age assist- 
ance under the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has been very active. During the 
year this committee has been cooperating 
with the Illinois Division of Public Assist- 
ance. It has prepared a chapter entitled 
“Dental Care” which is included in the 
“Manual of Policy and Procedures” pub- 
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lished by the Illinois Division of Public 
Assistance. 


This chapter defines the scope of the 
dental care program, the mechanics by 
which the program operates, the type of 
dental service provided and the fee which 
is allowed. The chairman and the entire 
committee are to be commended for 
their efforts. 

During the previous year a committee 
was appointed for the purpose of study- 
ing the needs for altering the boundaries 
of the component societies. This com- 
mittee reported to the Council in May 
1941 and the Council asked that the 
committee continue its study. During the 
present year the committee has been 
retained. However, due to the national 
emergency, the committee deemed it wise 
to postpone action while so many mem- 
bers are in the armed forces. 


Report of Violations 


The Committee on Infraction of Laws 
has been alert to the situation throughout 
the state. Early in the fiscal year the 
committee conducted a statewide survey, 
and reported that violations were limited 
to Joliet and Chicago. Because I believe 
you should be thoroughly familiar with 
the conditions in this regard, I am taking 
the liberty of quoting one paragraph of 
the report of the committee chairman as 
follows : 


In Chicago the situation is much the same 
as it has been for the last two or three years. 
The fact that no improvement has taken place 
has been due to the necessity of the law en- 
forcing agencies waiting for the clarification of 
existing litigation that has been going on. So 
far the test cases that have been presented to 
the Illinois Supreme Court have resulted in 
favorable decisions to organized dentistry. 
Naturally, the important cases are the Lasden- 
Hallihan case, which tested the constitution- 
ality of the most recent amendment to the 
Dental Practice Act regulating dental labora- 
tories; and the case of the Gum Gripper Den- 
tal Plate Company against Frank Thompson, 
et al., which was before Federal Judge William 
J. Campbell, who on January 9, 1942, ruled 
that the enforcement of the Dental Practice 
Act rested within the police powers of the 
State. There is still some necessary routine to 
go through before actual enforcement can take 

(Continued on page 228) 





Discussion of President’s Message 


By ALBERT E. CONVERSE 


For another time in their experience, 
many of those here gathered are attend- 
ing an annual session of the Illinois State 
Dental Society while our country is at 
war. Wars come and wars go. This too 
will pass. But meanwhile life goes on. 
The same sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west as of old. Comes the robin in 
the spring, the hoarfrost in the fall; 
birth and childhood ; sickness and health. 
The business of living will not await the 
return of peace. 

And so it is altogether fitting and 
proper that we whose particular concern 
and obligation is the health and well 
being of our fellow creatures, should 
meet at this time to consider our pro- 
fessional problems. It would be a relief 
to forget, if possible for a brief period, 
the appalling tragedy which now unfolds. 
But it cannot be. This is not just another 
war, but a world-wide upheaval, which 
is rocking the very foundations of civil- 
ization. It is in this atmosphere that we 
are meeting today; and it is in this 
atmosphere that we will hold our discus- 
sions and make our decisions. 


Outstanding Record 


The Illinois State Dental Society is 
most fortunate at this critical time in 
having for its presiding officer a distin- 
guished member of our profession whose 
record and achievements have established 
him in a position of eminence far be- 
yond any poor words of mine to add or 
detract. You have just listened to his 
address. It is not only outstanding for 
its scholarly tone, but it is also refreshing 
in its complete freedom from anything 
that smacks of the theoretical or the ab- 
stract. He has discussed the affairs of the 
society frankly and simply and he has 
made definite recommendations with his 
reasons therefor. 

The president’s views and opinions are 
the result of an intimate and recent ex- 
perience with the business of the society. 


One hesitates to differ with him in any 
respect. There may be some justification, 
however, in the fact that we are living 
in a world which is in a state of flux. 
That which may be most appropriate and 
proper today may be questionable to- 
morrow. Our point of view changes 
daily, almost hourly. 

It is the president’s judgment that the 
dues to the Illinois State Dental Society 
be increased two dollars per year and 
that an honorarium be paid to the dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. I regret to say 
that I cannot concur in this view. Having 
served as a delegate to the American 
Dental Association on several occasions, 
I am keenly aware of the sacrifice in- 
volved. Were the Illinois State Dental 
Society to pay the entire expense of the 
delegate, it would certainly be no more 
than a just recognition of his services. 
Nevertheless, I do not favor such action 
at this particular time. 


Reaction 


There is nothing glamorous or popular 
about retrenchment or economy. Any 
hardy soul, who has ever attempted such 
a program in his own home must have 
had this fact impressed upon him in no 
uncertain way. Dentists, like all other 
citizens, have had an almost crushing 
burden of taxation laid upon their 
shoulders. And the end is not yet. Has 
his income risen in keeping with the cost 
of existence? The question makes you 
smile. There may be those who are profit- 
ing by the war. Certainly it is not the 
dentist. If he keeps his head above water 
he is going to consider himself fortunate. 
What then is going to be the reaction of 
the member of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, when he is asked to assess him- 
self two dollars a year additional and 
when, at the same time, he learns that 
the society is going to embark upon an 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Excerpts of Testimony Given at Hearing 
on Mail Order Denture Bill 


The bill to curb the mail-order den- 
ture racket was passed on March 16 by 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives following hearings held by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce.’ 

This bill (H.R. 6730) was introduced 
by Representative Philip A. Traynor, of 
Delaware. Immediately after its passage 
by the House a companion bill (S. 2371) 
was introduced into the Senate by Sena- 
tor James M. Tummel, of Delaware. This 
bill was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce before which it 
is now pending. 


Hearing 


At the hearing on the denture bill, 
which was held on February 3 before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, the following 
appeared in favor of the bill: Represen- 
tative Philip A. Traynor, sponsor of the 
bill, who introduced some of the adver- 
tisements of the mail-order concerns into 
the record; Dr. Joseph L. B. Murray, 
dean of the dental school, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., who gave 
evidence on the training and care that 
is essential to the provision of a sound 
denture service; Dr. Sterling V. Mead, 
vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, who stated the attitude of the 
Association toward the bill and summar- 
ized state legislation on the subject. 

Others who testified on the technical 
dental aspects of denture construction 
were: Dr. Luzerne G. Jordan, former 
professor of prosthetic dentistry at 
Georgetown University, and Dr. George 
Emig, professor of prosthetic dentistry at 
the same institution. Dr. William T. 
Wright, Jr., Chief of the Dental Section 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 


a For text of the bill and preliminary portions of the 
hearing see Ill. D. J. 11:143 (April) 1942. 


ice, testified on the length of time neces- 
sary to take denture impressions in Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospitals. W. W. Bar- 
ron made a short statement indicating 
that the Department of Justice had repre- 
sentatives present to act as observers in 
the case. 


Next Day 


Adjournment was taken at noon on 
Tuesday, February 3, and the hearing 
was resumed on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, February 4. The first to testify 
against the bill was Joseph S. Batt, 
owner, Cleveland Dental Supply Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Illinois. His testi- 
mony follows? : 

Mr. Batt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Just give your name, occu- 
pation, and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Batt. My name is Joseph S. Batt, from 
St. Louis, Missouri. I have lived in St. Louis 
for twenty years and I have always been in 
the sales and merchandising counsel work in 
St. Louis; sales and merchandising counsel 
work for the May Company. 

I also am the principal owner of the Cleve- 
land Dental Plate Company, in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, a concern manufacturing dental plates 
and selling them by mail. 

I am a layman and have no scientific knowl- 
edge of this subject other than I have ab- 
sorbed during the year and a half that I have 
been in close contact with this business and 
have observed its operations and activities, 
and I give you my views which are impartial, 
based upon an ability to absorb facts of this 
nature from my work as a sales and merchan- 
dising counsel. ; 

And I am going to use the Cleveland Dental 
Plate Company as a monkey for this industry 
and tell you the facts of its activities, from 
which you can draw your own conclusions. 

The Cleveland Dental Plate Company 
makes about 15,000 to 18,000 plates a year. 
The business I found, when we first heard 
about this activity it was brought to me by a 
friend and I went over, reluctantly, to in- 
vestigate it, not knowing anything about it. I 


2 Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 77th Congress, 2nd Session, on H.R. 5674. 
February 3 and 4, 1942. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1942. P 
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found, to my amazement, it was the most 
unusual activity that I had ever heard of and 
I have heard of all kinds of businesses, and 
I have had dealings with them because of my 
merchandising and promotional activities. 


Nationwide Orders 


I found that they were receiving orders 
for dental plates from every state in the 
Union; from all over Canada; Alaska; as far 
south as the Canal Zone, and I found that the 
business was coming from groups of the lower 
income bracket who very definitely would 
have gone without plates if they had only 
been able to buy plates at the prices that are 
current from dentists. 


I found that perhaps 75 per cent of them 
were people who lived in inaccessible places, 
on R. F. D. routes, very small towns, and that 
this was their only opportunity of being able 
to have dental plates. 

Then I found some very amazing facts. 
This business was frowned upon by the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. It was unethical in 
their terminology. Anything ethical was only 
something that they wanted to approve or 
keep for their own personal profit. 

I found that the business had been subjected 
to all sorts of harassments. 


The reason why this profitable business was 
available to be purchased, was because in this 
particular case, the dentist, a very brilliant 
dentist, who owned it had a heart condition, 
I would say, partly caused by the harassment 
he had been subjected to. At the time I first 
went over there his wife had just come out of 
a hospital where she had been for quite a long 
time. So, the business was available for pur- 
chase. 


Naturally, we were not going to purchase 
this business until we felt we were justified in 
going into it as a business proposition. 

Secondly, I wanted to find out about this 
so-called ethical angle of it, what there was to 
it, and so I talked to everyone I could talk 
to; dentists, individuals; technicians, who were 
the men who worked in the laboratories that 
produced the plates, and I found a most amaz- 
ing set of circumstances—that the business had 
been under investigation by all sorts of 
agencies. 


Instead of taking a standardization, I feel— 


Mr. Bulwinkle. Would you mind naming 
some of those agencies ? 


Mr. Batt. I will be very glad to. They had 
been under scrutiny by the Federal Trade 
Commission, there had _ been stipulations 
agreed to, much as with the Colgate-Palm- 
olive Peet stipulations regarding. the details 
of their advertising. The Post Office Depart- 
ment had been interested, had become inter- 
ested through the arguments of the American 


Dental Association, and they had conducted 
investigations. I am not sure, but I believe 
the first was the Heininger case. I read the 
decision in that case, with my attorney. The 
decision was appealed to the court from the 
Post Office Department and affirmed by the 
courts, purely on the ground of misleading 
advertising. It so states in the decision, with 
a great deal of detail, as to the statements 
made. 

I will digress, because we are talking about 
the Heininger case. One of the things that 
was done in the Heininger case was to go out 
in the field and on a junket that was financed 
by Dr. Heininger, or Mr. Heininger, I do not 
know which he was, his representatives and 
the representatives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and a doctor from the Post Office De- 
partment, and as I recall some of the testi- 
mony at that hearing was to the effect, 
although there had been no complaints about 
the teeth made to the officials, in the estima- 
tion of the Public Health doctor, the teeth 
were not what they should be; but in that 
case the decision was against Heininger. 

A year ago there was a hearing in the 
Post Office Department which you will hear 
more about later, sir, on a fraud order against 
the United States Dental Company in Chi- 
cago, with the same ramifications and the 
same problems raised and discussed and the 
Post Office Department did not issue a fraud 
order. 

There has been much activity in every state 
in the local legislatures. 

I desire to make no insinuations, and I 
mean none; but we all know that whatever 
legislation a powerful group is interested in it 
is rather easy to accomplish it in the state 
legislatures. I only mention our own Missouri 
legislature, which is under tremendous clouds 
right now because of the methods of the 
legislature in putting through legislation. 

The result is that there has been consider- 
able success in enacting laws that were sup- 
posed to crush anything but so-called prac- 
tices that the dentists wanted to engage in. 


Attacks A.D.A. 


I would say that this proceeding here today 
is the next step on the part of the American 
Dental Association to accomplish their ends. 
They have not been able to accomplish their 
ends up until now, for the very good reason 
that the industry is engaged in legitimate 
business, in widening the horizon of dentures, 
and of the making of or processing of den- 
tures for people who could not obtain them 
any other way; but the situation is a blind 
situation, so far as they are concerned. They 
are only interested in getting high prices from 
a comparatively few, and letting the rest go 
hang. 
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I will read, with your permission, sir, later 
a few letters that have been picked at random 
from our files. We get them by the hundreds, 
unsolicited. But they in themselves are the 
most eloquent answers to this whole contro- 
versy that could be given, without a word from 
me or anybody else. 

The economics of this thing are important 
today. We are in the midst of the New Deal, 
which is merely a widening of government for 
the benefit of more people rather than the 
benefit of a few, and that is what this ac- 
tivity is. 

We are bringing dental plates to those who 
went without plates because they could not 
afford to pay the prices that the dentists con- 
sistently demanded on account of their work. 
For the basic prices, I will say to you are as 
low as $2.50 to $3.00 and never more than 
$12 or $15 for the making of a plate, and 
this is the crux of -the situation, the prices 
asked were $40, $50, $200, and often as much 
as $500, but, of course, for the workmanship, 
and it is for the scientific treatment and for 
the contact that the dentist has with the 
patient, not for the making of the plates. 

However, as you will find from the letters 
that I will read to you, that that is not all 
necessary, unless some one is interested in pay- 
ing high prices just to get a lot of frills. 


Mechanical Procedure 


The making of plates, as they have told you, 
as you heard yesterday, is a mechanical pro- 
cedure, and it is nothing more than that. 

The mistakes the dentists made was when 
the making of plates was put into the hands of 
laboratories instead of being kept behind 
closed doors in a private laboratory of a 
dentist where they could make their plates and 
give them any frills they wanted to give them 
in the way of elaborate workmanship and 
elaborate handling; scientific supervision and 
all that sort of thing; but the minute the 
plates were thrown into a laboratory, the 
cloak of hokum was immediately torn away 
from it. Therefore, the making of plates to- 
day, and the wearing of plates, and the fitting 
of plates, is nothing more than the buying of 
a pair of shoes; it has no more complications 
than that. We all know that you go to a shoe 
store and you are the one who says whether 
the shoe fits you or hurts you, or does not hurt 
you, and you get the cooperation of the sales- 
man in getting a different last if you do not 
like the feel of the last you have on. 

When a person goes into a dentist to have 
his plates fitted, that come from a laboratory, 
he says that they hurt here [indicating], and 
they hurt there, and they do not bite, and that 
they are too long, and the dentist proceeds to 
have them ground or the plate is ground off 
so that there is no rubbing on the tissues, and 
the muscles, as they tell you, much as in the 


same way you tell a shoe salesman that the 
shoe hurts you, and I know from experience 
in my own family that teeth, or that people 
who wear false teeth get tired of going to a 
dentist and use a file, and they just file down 
some of the plate where it hurts their gums. 
Eventually they get adjusted to wearing them. 

It is not a complicated procedure. It is a 
mechanical procedure, no matter how many 
highfalutin phrases they throw out to you to 
give a scientific background for its operation. 

Now, I am very glad, sir, that this contro- 
versy has come before this committee where 
it can be discussed frankly and openly. 

There has been too much subterfuge, too 
much undercover operations and activities in 
this matter, and it has been my hope from 
the very beginning, when I was interested in 
this, that this day would come when we could 
talk frankly about this matter and have it 
judged not from a selfish narrow viewpoint, 
but from a frank, open state of facts. 


Folders List Prices 


Now, I have here some of the folders we 
send out. I will give you the entire pro- 
cedure just a little later; but I call your at- 
tention at the present time to our prices. 
They are on the inside. If you will open it up, 
you will find the different plates shown and 
their cost. 

The whole situation is a matter of selfish 
income—sordid money. The dentists have 
desired to keep it as a little racket of their 
own. It has been monopolistic. They tell 
you “yes,” that plates cannot be made for 
$7.95. Well, we are not in business for the 
love of it—at least I am not—and I would 
not have gone into this thing a year and a 
half ago if that is what it is supposed to 
have been. 

I told you before how little plates cost as 
compared to the prices they get, and I offer 
you our folder so that you can see for your- 
selves how this range of prices runs. 

Our most expensive plate, as you see, is 
$65, which is the plastic plate that they dis- 
cussed here yesterday, the duro acrylic plates. 

One more point that I would like to make 
before I go into our manufacturing process 
is in regard to this development of making 
plates by mail. As I called it to your atten- 
tion, it is another development of the “new 
deal” service to a great number of people. 

Perhaps the dentists as a whole should not 
be criticized, because they are like the doctors 
who have always had a very narrow profes- 
sional viewpoint and have in the face of 
development of social matters been blind to 
certain developments. I believe the dentists 
in this case are no more than blind to a de- 
velopment that is inevitable. 

You are perfectly familiar, I am sure, with 
the activities of the American Medical Asso- 
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ciation in its matter of hospitalization and 
in fact finally they treaded on the govern- 
ment’s toes in this very city of Washington, 
and they got caught and were indicted for 
conspiracy. 

It is simply another social development of 
a greater service to a greater number of 
people, and frankly, that is all selling dental 
plates by mail is. It is bringing to a great 
number of people a service they could get no 
other way. It does not hurt, as a matter of 
fact, the dentists, for the simple reason that 
the majority of their business is in the cities 
in which they are active. The result is that 
they could have gone on indefinitely getting 
their fabulous prices, which are uncalled for, 
except that every person who bought teeth 
protested about them, but could not help 
themselves. They had to have them any way, 
but yet, no, they have been persistent in bring- 
ing out this discussion of the fact that they 
have no right to get the prices they get, sci- 
entific and professional brilliance, regardless. 


Details of Procedure 


I want to tell you the procedure we go 
through. I expected to have a box here this 
morning with the various materials in it so 
you could have seen the process. They dis- 
cussed with you yesterday the “gobs of wax” 
in most belittling terms and in a description 
to you of our processes. So, for their en- 
lightenment, as well as yours, I want to tell 
you exactly what the procedure is. 

We advertise in about one hundred publi- 
cations. We use very small copy and we have 
a statement in the copy, “Ninety days trial 
or your money back,” which is lived up to 
100 per cent. In fact in our case, many re- 
funds are made as late as eight months later, 
if the person is dissatisfied and they want it 
for some reason which they do—the husband 
dies, and what will they do with the teeth— 
we never even question it, we do not want to, 
we cannot, because of our attitude of being 
on a refund basis, and we refund the money. 
They get the refund, as we say they should in 
the ads. 

When they answer the ads, we send a little 
box, which you saw here yesterday. They did 
not have one of ours, but they are all very 
much alike. In that box is this folder with 
our various plates in it; a number of blanks, 
order blanks, and some instructions and a little 
tablet of wax. It is not a “gob.” It is a little 
tablet form, for the purpose of getting the 
contour of the gums. It is in a little glassine 
container. 

If they determine that they want to pur- 
chase teeth immediately they select the style 
they want. They follow our instructions of 
heating in hot water this wax tablet which 
we ask them to place between their gums and 
press, bite. The point is that we need that in 


order to proceed to determine the contour 
of their gums, the shape of their mouth, the 
size of their mouth, and then they send in 
to us, and they can either send us $2.00, which 
is the down payment on the plate, or if they 
care to send us in the entire amount of 
money for their plates, they may deduct 10 
per cent if they want to pay in advance. 

The mail comes in. The bite is then used 
for us to select a tray, which we send them 
with the compound in it. The compound is 
the material that they make the impression 
of their gums in before you can proceed to 
make a plate of false teeth. 


Two Facts 


There are two things here I call your at- 
tention to: One is the compound we use 
comes from a reputable firm in St. Louis who 
supplies compound to a great number of the 
dentists of St. Louis. In fact, I will say this, 
at this point, all of the material we use in our 
teeth is exactly the same high quality mate- 
rial that the best dentists use and the same 
supply houses that sell us sell the dentists. 

I call your attention to this fact at this 
point: We send out the impression tray with 
the compound in it. Sometimes we return 
these impressions as many as four or five times 
before our dentist is willing, and our tech- 
nicians are willing, to send the impressions 
into the laboratory to proceed with the making 
of the teeth. 

Now, there is a very important point that 
I want to emphasize. We handle every day 
anywhere from 25 to 100 impressions that we 
send into the laboratory. We have the finest 
technicians that you can find anywhere. Not 
only are they high type men and experienced 
men, but the very nature of our work and the 
fact that we have so much of it, gives them 
a far better background to judge an impres- 
sion than any dentist who makes the impres- 
sion of an individual patient. 

Now, I will not say any dentist. That is 
a little strong. I want to be very frank here. 
There are a group of high type, brilliant den- 
tists, and most of those dentists make their 
own plates; but the rank and file of dentists, 
the run-of-the-mill dentists, do not make their 
own plates. They send them to the labora- 
tories, and those men who make one plate a 
week or two plates a week, with no disre- 
spect, no reflection on their ability, just do 
not have the experience that these men do. 
That is what I would like to bring out. 

It is uncanny, if you sit next to these men 
and have them read their impressions to you. 
They will say, “This man just had his teeth 
extracted.” 

“How do you know?” 

‘Well, these little dimples, impressions, are 
where the extraction has left a hole.” 

I believe one of you gentlemen asked about 
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that yesterday. If those depressions are not 
healed over, we do not make plates. We tell 
them that they must wait for several months, 
and then they can write for another im- 
pression. 

They detect the so-called roots. We would 
no more think of making plates where there 
is a root than I would think of jumping out 
of this window, for obvious reasons. 


Cancer 


It is not cancer. I never heard of a cancer 
case in all of the thousands of plates that 
have been made by the laboratories, but 
simply because we are not trying to stick our 
necks out and provide any ammunition for 
anybody to attack the industry—after the im- 
pression is accepted by us, it is sent into the 
laboratory and then the model is run. It is 
a plaster mold. A plaster mold is made from 
this impression. These plaster molds are 
placed on articulators. The articulator is a 
peculiar looking thing. You saw one yester- 
day. No patient sees it, when a dentist takes 
the impression for his teeth. It has nothing 
to do with the taking of the impression. It is 
handled in the laboratory. The articulator 
mechanically reproduces the relationship of 
the upper and lower jaws, so that the tech- 
nician, when he sees the teeth, can get the 
proper relationship between the two. 

The next step is the placing the wax upon 
the plaster model and the placing— 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Will you get that articu- 
lator out, Mr. Randolph, so that we may see 
it? 

(Thereupon the clerk handed up an ar- 
ticulator. ) 

Mr. Batt. The plaster—there is a plaster 
mold which is run after the impression is 
received. Then the next technician takes the 
plaster and he puts wax along the ridge of 
the plate, and sets the teeth into position. 
It is uncanny to see the operation of the 
technicians who are experienced enough to 
do that work. He can tell from the size of 
that ridge just exactly the type of teeth, the 
size of teeth, and I may be sticking my neck 
out when I say this, but the results have been 
there, so I do not care what the so-called 
scientific view is. He sets the teeth. 

We use about twelve different molds of 
teeth and he sets the teeth to give the proper 
complete bite. He sets the teeth on that 
ridge so that it is complete, builds the an- 
atomical perimeter of the mouth. I am using 
phrases that I may not be using even cor- 
rectly, but I am explaining it to you to the 
best of my ability. 

The plates are then put in the hands of 
another technician who waxes them in. The 
plate is knocked off the articulator and the 
teeth are completely reinforced with wax in- 
side and out in much the same way and with 


much the same appearance as a flesh plate 
made out of rubber. 


These plates are put into a flask and what 
they call invested. It is a term merely mean- 
ing burying them, to use the ordinary com- 
mon English, in plaster of paris, and then the 
teeth are tightened down in the flask and 
then put into boiling water. The boiling water 
hardens the plaster and melts away the wax, 
so when you open the flask up you have a 
complete reverse of the gums of the person 
who wants false teeth. It is an absolute ac- 
curate reverse of that. All wax is melted 
away and the teeth are set on the edge of 
this ridge and imbedded in their proper place 
in the bottom of this plaster of paris. They 
are hard, hard as stone. They are then packed 
with rubber. I am talking about rubber plates. 
This is not the process for making acrylic 
plates. In the end, they come out the same 
way. 

They are packed with rubber according to 
the style that the customer orders and then 
they are again invested in a flask and tightened 
down with bolts, and they are put in a vul- 
canizer where they are vulcanized. When the 
plate comes out of the vulcanizer, it is a 
crude plate and goes through a number of 
finishing processes, until they are finished 
plates, as you have seen them many times. 

Now, it is purely a mechanical operation 
and if done by competent experienced tech- 
nicians, there is no difference in the making 
of plates, whether they are made in a com- 
mercial laboratory or made in our laboratory. 
All laboratories that have been in business a 
long time have competent men. You heard 
about the one in Minneapolis yesterday. Mr. 
Youngdahl spoke of that one. That is the 
largest in the country, I believe, largest com- 
mercial laboratory. 


But, the men in them are competent tech- 
nicians and know how to do this work that 
I have described to you. 


The point at issue concerns the fact that 
the individual takes his own impression which 
just cannot be done, according to the theory 
of the dentists. Well, experience has shown 
that it not only can be done, but it is being 
done. 


Referral Business 


Two facts stand out; I may be jumping a 
little. I want to emphasize two facts that 
stand out. Half of our business is referral busi- 
ness; that is, satisfied customers who tell their 
friends who write in for our catalog and mate- 
rial. In fact, our money-back guaranty—and 
I defy anyone anywhere to show us that we 
did not give their money back too. 

Our refunds in our business is a matter of 
8 per cent. 
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Now, there are the two points that prove 
to you that the theory is all right. 


The other idea is just a theory and nothing 
else. 


And, a little later, you will hear, in a few 
seconds, you will find where many people 
through gratitude send us the names of peo- 
ple who need teeth and want us to send 
literature out. When I went into this I found 
that that was just an open and closed propo- 
sition. It is amazing. It was amazing then 
and did not seem possible, and the more I 
delved into it, the more I investigated it, the 
more fascinated I became about it, and it all 
led to my taking this responsibility of taking 
this business over. 

I believe at this point, with your indulgence, 
I will read these letters. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Suppose you read one letter, 
because time is getting short. 

Mr. Batt. All right. You will get a great 
kick out of them. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. And, you can put four or 
five of them in the record. 

Mr. Batt. Let me have four or five of 
them, if I want to. I would just as soon leave 
them for the record. 


Mr. Boren. Leave them for the record. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Read one sample of what 
you want and pick out any number that you 
want to, and put four or five in the record. 


Letters 


Mr. Batt. I will read one that I think is 
exceptionally good, but they are all intensely 
interesting. This letter happens to be from 
Brooklyn, New York. It is not from a remote 
place either. It is from E. A. Bowers, 210 
Fenimore Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Gentlemen: In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of my teeth, I wrote you that I 
was delighted with them and that they 
were a perfect fit—I also told you I 
would write you again after I had had 
them for a while. 

There is nothing in the world that 
I have ever owned or bought, that has 
pleased me more or has given me such 
genuine satisfaction as these teeth. 
They are beautiful, and as nearly like 
my own teeth as they could possibly be. 
I put them in as soon as I got them, 
and I have worn them and slept with 
them ever since, with no discomfort 
of any kind. I would not part with 
them for a thousand dollars. 

You returned the impression to me 
several times, and I want to thank you 
for doing so and for your patience. 
The trouble I had until I made the 
last impression was that it stuck to the 
roof of my mouth so tight that I was 
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terrified and therefore could not leave 
it in long enough to get the proper 
impression. It may interest you to 
know how I solved this problem. All 
I did was to put a little vaseline on 
my gums on one side of my mouth, 
so that when I pulled it, it allowed air 
to rush in and the plate came out 
easily. This may be of use to you in 
some other case. 

I have showed the teeth to several 
friends, and you will undoubtedly get 
some business from some of them as 
soon as they recover from the Christ- 
mas-holiday expenses. And, this may 
or may not interest you. 

There is a dentist here in Flatbush 
named Daley. I do not know him, 
but a chum of his has been a friend 
and neighbor of ours for many years. 
Daley had an office on Flatbush 
Avenue, an expensive location, and 
charged high for his work. Some 
months ago he told our friend he was 
not going to stay there and starve to 
death. So he moved to another loca- 
tion and cut his prices down to $15 
and up. My friend was surprised 
when I told him I was expecting a set 
of teeth I nad ordered from you, and 
was astonished when they came and 
were so completely satisfactory. I 
gave him your literature to show to 
Daley, and he said that Daley re- 
marked that he ought to send his work 
out to you. 

I want to thank you again for the 
splendid work you did for me and to 
assure you that I will do my best to 
show my appreciation by telling all 
my friends about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. M. K. Bowers, 
210 Finemore Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Another Letter 


I would like to read one or two more, if you 
This letter is from Indianapolis, In- 
diana, written January 16. 
Fields, Indianapolis, Indiana, still not a rural 
letter: 


Gentlemen: I could not write 
sooner because of an injury to my eye 
and because the post office is over a 
mile from my home. However, now 
that I am able, I want to thank you 
very much for my fine plate. It is per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way. I do 
not desire a more expensive plate. I 
am pleasantly surprised (to say the 
least) at having found someone in the 
dental business who is conscientious. 
My dealings with dentists have caused 
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me to believe that they are all racket- 
eers. I was very skeptical of your 
company, in spite of some of my own 
relatives having recommended you to 
me. I corrected the fault in my plate 
myself, which I mentioned in my last 
letter. I used a knife and sandpaper 
to eliminate the depression in the roof 
of my plate. I decided there was no 
use to trouble you with that and so 
there wasn’t. You will receive more 
business from me and my relatives. 
Thank you. 

I sincerely apologize for my distrust. 
When the package came to me, con- 
taining my teeth, I opened it and saw 
a can of Fasteeth. I said, “Oh, oh, 
these teeth don’t fit and are not in- 
tended to fit. That is why they sent 
me that powder,” but I was mistaken. 
My teeth fit me so well I didn’t need 
to use the powder. (They feel better 
in my mouth than out.) 

You can use this letter or any part 
of it if you care to or I will write an- 
other if you so desire. 

Virgil Fields. 


Denture Powders 


In connection with this powder, I want to 
call attention to one thing. There are several 
powders, Fasteeth, Dr. Meredith’s, and I be- 
lieve there are others. They are advertised 
nationally all over the country. One of them, 
I believe, does a volume of half a million 
dollars a year. 

Now, when you realize that our small ac- 
tivity is just the ten houses that make plates 
by mail and only do three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars altogether, against the estimated 
$300,000,000 which I believe is the dentists’ 
bill in the country, as testified to in the Senate 
hearings on S. 194, you will realize that this 
vast amount of powder that is sold around 
the country is not sold because we do not 
make plates that fit, because we make only 
a very small number of plates as compared 
with all of the plates made in the country. 

Mr. Boren. How many mail-order manu- 
facturers did you say that there are? 

Mr. Batt. I believe there are but ten, sir, 
of which only two are of any size. There are 
only two of any size, the U. S. Dental in 
Chicago and the Cleveland Dental Plate Com- 
pany, East St. Louis. Besides that I would say 
that there are maybe five or six small con- 
cerns in the mail-order business, but that is all 
there is in the whole country. 

Mr. Boren. And you estimated that they 
manufacture what percentage of the total 
plates? 

Mr. Batt. I figured roughly that our volume 
of it—I do not know exactly—but I figured 
that the volume of these companies is around 


$750,000, as compared to $300,000,000, which 
is, I believe, the dental bill of the country, 
according to statements made there. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Are you through with the 
letters? 

Mr. Batt. Well, it is up to you. There are 
some wonderful things here which merely 
show this. Many of them are ungrammatical. 
I am sorry that the two I did pick up are 
from cities. Let me pick up some from the 
rural neighborhoods. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. All right; pick up one. 

Mr. Batt. Just to show you the gratitude 
and the reasons why this is the only way they 
can get this kind of service. 

Here is one from a convict, incidentally, 
and we make plates for instance for convicts, 
people who cannot get plates easily in any 
other way. Here is one from Saskatchewan. 
Here is one from Cynthiana, Kentucky, box 
174, which leads me to believe that that is a 
party living in the country and comes into 
town to get their mail. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. If they were living in the 
country, they would be on an R. F. D. 


R.F.D. Letter 


Mr. Batt. All right; I will find one from 
an R. F. D. address and then be sure about 
it. Here is one right here from Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Now, you are getting right 
down home. 

Mr. Batt. And, it is rural route No. 1. 
Maybe you know this gentleman, Carroll 
Wagner, route No. 1 box 314-A, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. It reads: 

Hendersonville, N. C., 
December 12, 1941. 
Cleveland Dental Service, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Day before yesterday, 

I received my upper plate from you 
and I want to thank you for the ex- 
cellent workmanship. I am more than 
pleased with it both in looks, feeling, 
and fit. I put them right in and have 
had them in day and night now. No 
trouble in talking and I eat surpris- 
ingly well, for this is my first plate. 

I shall not hesitate to tell my friends 
where my plate came from and what it 
cost. I shall be only too glad to recom- 
mend you whenever I can. 

Again thanking you for the splendid 
job you did on my plate, with which 
I am wonderfully well pleased, and 
assuring you in only a few months you 
will hear from me again for my wife 
is now having all her teeth out and 
will be ready for both upper and lower 
plates. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carroll Wagner, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Just one more and then I am not going to 
ask you to listen to any more. 

This one here is grammatically terrific, but 
comes from a man you can tell has never been 
able to get any plates. He did not get plates 
from us, incidentally, but he wanted plates, 
and this is his experience. It is from N. D. 
Butler, box 74— 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Let me ask you a question 
here. Let me see that letter, please, before it 
goes into the record. 

Mr. Batt. You may take all of these letters, 
and you can by the paper and the phrasing, 
the homely phrasing, that no one could fake 
them if they wanted to. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. I do not care about seeing 
any of the rest. 

Mr. Batt. We ask them to answer on the 
back of our literature, so as to keep the names 
there. 

Can you read that? 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Yes; I can read it; but I 
am not going to let that go into the record. 

Mr. Batt. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. I would like to ask you a 
few questions right here. 

Mr. Batt. Yes. 


Number Per Year 


Mr. Bullwinkle. You say that your concern 
makes from fifteen to eighteen thousand den- 
tures a year? 

Mr. Batt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Of those fifteen to eighteen 
thousand, what is the average price? 

Mr. Batt. The average price is around $10, 
$10 to $11. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. How muché 

Mr. Batt. $10 to $11. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. You went into this busi- 
ness about a year and a half ago, you say? 

Mr. Batt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Prior to that time, what did 
you do? 

Mr. Batt. I have always been in selling, 
merchandising, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. For how long? 

Mr. Batt. For the last twenty years. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Did you have any sales or 
merchandising experience in connection with 
dentures ? 

Mr. Batt. Knew nothing about the scien- 
tific part of this business, nothing whatever, 
and still only know the superficial part that I 
described to you. 

Mr. Bullwinkle. Do you know anything 
about the mechanical part of it? 

Mr. Batt. Know nothing about any of this 
business other than when I first went over 
there, and from that I have given you only 
what I have absorbed. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. All of the knowledge you 
have then— 


Mr. Batt. That is what I have absorbed. 


Mr. Bulwinkle. In your own laboratory in 
the last eighteen months? 

Mr. Batt. And the questioning that I have 
continually done whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity in discussing it with other people. 


Size of Staff 


Mr. Bulwinkle. Now, how many people 
work in your laboratory ? 

Mr. Batt. Thirty. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Of whom do they consist ? 

Mr. Batt. I believe we have about fifteen 
technicians; about six girls in the shipping 
end in the office, and I would say the rest, 
eight or nine people are porters, junior tech- 
nicians—but, they are not technicians. They 
do grinding and polishing and things of that 
sort. And the men who handle the advertising 
and the records. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Now about these fifteen 
technicians that you have, what kind of tech- 
nicians are they; what do you mean by tech- 
nicians? 

Mr. Batt. They are the experienced men 
who work in laboratories and are able to take 
impressions and build them into false teeth. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. How many dentists do you 
have? 

Mr. Batt. One. He handles the impressions. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Is he able to handle 18,000 
impressions a year? 

Mr. Batt. He handles 18,000 impressions 
a year. Let me see whether my figures are 
right or not. They come in at the rate of any- 
where from 25 to 200 a day and I did not 
figure it out in advance. You can figure it out 
for yourselves. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. And then with the 200 a 
day, you think that he has sufficient time to 
do that work ? 

Mr. Batt. He certainly does. He passes on 
these impressions. If they have the correct 
detail then they are passed on to the labora- 
tory. 

Let me add a point right here, sir. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. All right. 

Mr. Batt. We have one technician who also, 
in cases that are questionable, he consults, 
and I want to say this to you, that this is at 
the word of the technicians. The dentists 
know very little about impressions, as com- 
pared with what a good technician knows, 
and it is very hard to teach them to correctly 
interpret the details of these impressions. I 
want you to consider that in the light of what 
I said before about the run-of-the-mill den- 
tists who comprise the mass of dentists in this 
country; not the fine dentists, and the top- 
notch dentists, because there are only a few 
of those, like there are only a few top-notch 
men in other callings; but the run-of-the-mill 
dentists rely upon the laboratory and the 
technicians to handle and to build up his so- 
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called impressions, and that is what the tech- 
nician Calls it, building up. 


One Dentist 


Mr. Bulwinkle. So that you have one den- 
tist. 

Mr. Batt. Yes. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. I notice here that you say 
“our dentist feels the temporary plate,’ and 
so on. 

Mr. Batt. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Now, then, in the year and 
a half you have accumulated this knowledge 
as to what is best for a person that you have 
not seen, but the only thing you know about 
him is that he has a particle of wax to put 
in his mouth and that particle of wax comes 
to your laboratory. 

Mr. Batt. I think I ought to be permitted 
to go a little bit further than that, sir. As a 
professional promotional and business execu- 
tive who has handled involved work for con- 
cerns like the May department store, I learned 
to school myself in the psychology of busi- 
ness, and I told you from the very beginning, 
that this business impressed me because of its 
wide opportunity to serve, and I had to base 
my judgment in that matter on such things 
as these letters; on such things as the record 
of the business in the way of refunds; in the 
record of the business in the way of referrals 
from one customer to another. Those are the 
means of judging a successful business, and 
I am not judging this business, sir; from any 
scientific viewpoint. 

I realize that there is a scientific viewpoint, 
but this is the mechanical and not the scien- 
tific viewpoint that I know; I know the men 
in the laboratories, where they are trained to 
properly handle this work, and since I have 
been there we have added a few people, a 
couple of additional technicians, one of whom 
came from the Public Health Service of St. 
Louis, in Kirkwood, the marine hospital. 

We employ only the best people, and we 
can afford to pay top salaries, and they like to 
work for us rather than some of the other 
laboratories, because we give them work twelve 
months in the year. They are not laid off in 
the summertime like they are frequently in 
the commercial laboratories. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. All right, Mr. Batt, what I 
am trying to get at is this, and I am speaking 
of you and your laboratory. 

Mr. Batt. That is right. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. You do not see the patient 
at all? 

Mr. Batt. No, sir. 

Mr. Bullwinkle. The only thing that you do 
see is the impression of his gums on a piece of 
wax, or whatever it is? 

Mr. Batt. On the compound; yes, sir. 


Mr. Bulwinkle. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Batt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. And, therefore, from that 
you feel that you and your technicians are 
more qualified to speak of what that man 
needs than the dentist or anyone in close 
contact with him in a dentist’s office, because 
you used the expression several times when 
you were speaking here about “this hokus” 
in the dentists’ office, did you not? 


Success of Business 


Mr. Batt. You are correct. Let me qualify 
that. I would not impose upon you to say 
that I have come to the conclusion that this 
is a workable thing just because I saw it. 
I came cold into this activity, in this small 
business, and I saw that it was being done 
not only in this laboratory, in this business, 
but in the United States Dental Company 
in Chicago, which is a business even larger 
than ours, and I saw that repeatedly it was 
being done day after day, successfully, and 
regardless of what I had heard from dentists. 

You know, I am trying to be very frank 
with you sir. I talked with a lot of dentists 
before I ever went into this and regardless of 
what the dentists said, that it just could not 
be done, I found from actual observing of 
the business that it was being done. I cannot 
give my judgment scientifically, and I do not 
pretend to. All I know is from my experience 
in the successful operation of this business. 
And it is a fact that there have been just 
thousands of grateful letters written for the 
services rendered. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. 
yourself ? 

Mr. Batt. No, sir. My mother-in-law does, 
and my sister-in-law has a plate. My mother- 
in-law had plates made for her by dentists, 
for years, and I know all she went through. 
You only have to talk with any friend to get 
their experience from plates. It is not a sure, 
exact science. 

Mr. Bulwinkle. Now, I am not talking 
about that, but is not there something more 
to it than the mere putting of a plate in a 
person’s mouth ? 

Mr. Batt. There is not actually, from ex- 
perience. I have always emphasized to you 
that the dentist would like to have it be so. 
There is no question about it, and after all, 
perhaps scientifically, it makes a great impres- 
sion upon some people, but all you have to do, 
sir; is to analyze these letters and read them, 
to realize that there are a lot of people who 
do not care about the scientific angles. They 
need a plate, and what they are after is to get 
one, and many of them could not get it any 
other way. 


Excerpts from testimony will be con- 
tinued in the June issue. 


You do not wear a plate 
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State Society Aids Dental Programs of 
Illinois Division of Public Assistance 


Certain types of dental assistance are being pro- 
vided as a part of the State of Illinois’ program of 
aid to dependent children and old age assistance. 
This program is under the direction of the state's 
Department of Public Welfare, Division of Public 
Assistance. A committee of the Illinois State Dental 
Society has cooperated in the production of the pro- 
gram which the following article explains in detail. 


On April 15 new programs of dental 
care were made effective by the State of 
Illinois’ Division of Public Assistance. 
These programs, which will apply to 
recipients of the state’s aid to dependent 
children and old age assistance, were 
developed by a committee of the Illinois 
State Dental Society and officials of the 
Division of Public Assistance. This com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of the state 
society’s Public Welfare Committee, is 
now constituted as the State Dental Ad- 
visory Committee to the Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance. Its members are: Robert 
I. Humphrey, Chicago, chairman, C. P. 
Danreiter, Sterling, John R. Postma, 
Peru, Warren L. King, Quincy, M. M. 
Lumbattis, Mt. Vernon, B. C. Ross, Dan- 
ville, L. E. Steward, Peoria, J. Roy 
Blayney, Chicago, president of the state 
society, ex officio, L. H. Jacob, Peoria, 
secretary of the state society, ex officio, 
Harold Hillenbrand, Chicago, chairman 
of the Public Welfare Committee, ex 
officio. Representing the Division of 
Public Assistance were Fletcher C. Kettle, 
superintendent, and Pearl Bierman, med- 
ical consultant. 


County Committees 


County Dental Advisory Committees 
have also been established in each of the 
counties of the state to care for the local 
aspects of the program. The chairmen 
of the various county committees fol- 
low: Stephenson: W. H. Place, Free- 
port; Carroll: C. C. Goldthorpe, Mill- 
edgeville; Winnebago: Martin M. EIl- 
man, Rockford; Boone: Daniel J. Mar- 


tin, Belvidere; Ogle: John G. Seise, 
Polo; Rock Island: J. S. Servine, Mo- 
line; Mercer: M. D. Guy, Aledo; 
Henry: Kenneth R. Johnson, Cam- 
bridge ; Whiteside: D. B. Bogaard, Ster- 
ling; Lee: Z. W. Moss, Dixon; Kane: 
George B. Atchinson, Elgin; Kendall’: 
Sheldon F. Bell, Oswego ; DeKalb: A. C. 
Spickerman, DeKalb; McHenry: L. L. 
Metcalf, Woodstock; LaSalle: W. P. 
Daugherty, Ottawa; Bureau: Wright 
Hedenschoug, Princeton; Putnam: R. 
Germano, Granville ; Will: E. A. Dainko, 
Joliet; Grundy: J. E. Wallace, Morris ; 
Kankakee: K. R. Pommier, Kankakee ; 
Iroquois: Edward D. Martin, Watseka ; 
Peoria: Paul W. Clopper, Peoria ; Stark : 
J. T. Real, Wyoming; Mason: J. B. 
Schulte, Havana; Fulton: E. D. Geiger, 
Canton; Woodford: E. H. Wallace, 
Roanoke ; Tazewell: F. M. Westphal, 
Pekin ; Marshall: S. M. Garrett, Lacon; 
McLean: G. W. Sargeant, Bloomington ; 
DeWitt: J. L. Dixon, Clinton; Living- 
ston: A. CG. Alcorn, Pontiac; Morgan: 
R. L. New, Jacksonville; Cass: W. C. 
Harper, Chandlerville; Scott: W. E. 
Harper, Winchester. 


Sangamon 


Sangamon: J. W. Green, Springfield ; 
Menard: Paul White, Petersburg; Lo- 
gan: D. E. Doolen, Lincoln; Montgom- 
ery: G. O. Rupe, Hillsboro; Adams: L. 
H. Wolfe, Quincy; Hancock: R. W. 
McLellan, Carthage; Brown: 
Browning, Mt. Sterling; Pike: 
Kibler, Pittsfield; McDonough: 
Eshleman, Macomb; Schuyler: 
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Hamman, Rushville; Knox: M. W. Ol- 
son, Galesburg; Warren: R. W. Hood, 
Monmouth; Henderson: Cara Duth 
Campbell, Stronghurst; Macon: P. H. 
Waggoner, Decatur; Moultrie: H. W. 
Watters, Bethany; Piatt: F. W. Keele, 
Monticello; Christian: B. H. Tedrow, 
Taylorville; Shelby: N. DeWitt Boys, 
Shelbyville ; Douglas: M. F. Lossman, 
Tuscola; Edgar: W. J. Gonwa, Chris- 
man; Coles: H. C. Lumpp, Mattoon; 
Cumberland: H. L. Gresens, Toledo; 
Clark : C. D. Mitchell, Marshall ; Cham- 
paign: H. A. Hindman, Champaign ; 
Vermilion: H. S. Foster, Danville ; Ford: 
W. L. Hamm, Paxton; Green: F. L. 
Walter, Carrollton; Macoupin: H. W. 
Stephenson, Carlinville; Calhoun: R. R. 
Hardesty, Hardin; Jersey: Bryan Caf- 
fery, Jerseyville; Madison: Leroy M. 
Fink, Edwardsville; Bond: L. A. Floyd, 
Greenville ; St. Clair: Van McKee, Leb- 
anon ; Monroe: J. P. McConnell, Water- 
loo ; Randolph: E. G. Hoffman, Chester ; 
Clinton: C. S. Kurz, Carlyle ; Washing- 
ton: Fred Schroeder, Nashville ; Marion: 
E. O. Hancock, Salem; Jefferson: W. E. 
Setzekorn, Mt. Vernon; Perry: C. E. 
Boyles, DuQuoin; Franklin: J. L. Pick- 
ard, Benton; Hamilton: W. A. Trevis, 


McLeansboro; Jackson: H. W. Willis, 
Murphysboro; Williamson: J. W. Fer- 
guson, Marion; Saline, Hardin and Gal- 
latin: E. M. Travelstead, Harrisburg. 

Union: H. B. Shafer, Anna; Johnson: 
C. R. Moschenross, Vienna; Pope: J. B. 
Crist, Golconda; Alexander: Van An- 
drews, Cairo; Pulaski: James Turner, 
Grand Chain; Massac: J. J. Goodall, 
Metropolis; Fayette: N. M. Eldridge, 
St. Elmo; Effingham: H. E. Winter, 
Effingham; Jasper: Neil Franke, New- 
ton; Crawford: E. G. Stephens, Robin- 
son; Clay: L. W. Dewhirst, Flora; 
Richland: Calvert L. Jordan, Olney; 
Lawrence: D. D. Griffith, Lawrenceville ; 
Wayne: F. C. Bailey, Fairfield; Ed- 
wards: E. N. Henderson, Albion; Wa- 
bash: C. K. Shannon, Mt. Carmel; 
White: Ray McAllister, Carmi; Cook: 
F. S. Tittle, Oak Park; DuPage, R. J. 
Quitter, Elmhurst ; Lake: C. W. Young, 
Lake Forest. 

The State Dental Advisory Committee, 
through Dr. Robert I. Humphrey, chair- 
man, has sent to all members of the 
County Dental Advisory Committees a 
circular detailing information on the 
dental program.: This circular is pub- 
lished below in full. 


1. AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The Department of Public Welfare has 
been given responsibility for administering the 
Aid to Dependent Children and Old Age 
Assistance programs. This responsibility has 
been lodged in the Division of Public As- 
sistance by the Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare. A County Department of 
Public Welfare, in each county of the state, 
accepts and investigates applications, grants 
assistance awards, and takes action to provide 
for the continuing needs of recipients. 

To be eligible under the Aid to Dependent 
Children program, a child must be under 
sixteen years of age, or under eighteen years 
of age if in regular attendance at school, 
must have been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, continued ab- 
sence from the home, or physical or mental 
incapacity of a parent, and must be living 
with his father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, sister, brother, stepfather, step- 
mother, stepsister, stepbrother, uncle or aunt 
in a place of residence maintained by one or 
more of such relatives as his or their own 
home. He must have resided in the state for 


one year immediately preceding the applica- 
tion or, if less than one year old, his mother 
must have lived in the state for one year 
prior to his birth. The child must lack sup- 
port or care that provides a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with health and well- 
being. Under current Division policy, no Aid 
to Dependent Children grant can exceed an 
amount per month equal to $18 for the first 
child, and $12 for each additional child. (For 
example, the most that a mother and two 
children could receive would be $30 per 
month. ) 

To be eligible for Old Age Assistance, an 
individual must have attained the age of sixty- 
five years, must be a citizen of the United 
States, and must have resided within the 
state for five out of the last nine years, the 
last year continuously. He must not be an 
inmate of a public institution, nor have suffi- 
cient income to provide a minimum subsis- 
tence compatible with decency and _ health. 
When an individual meets these and any other 
eligibility requirements established by the Di- 
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vision he may receive a grant, based on his 
budgetary needs, which together with all in- 


come and support may not exceed $40 per 
month. 


2. EXTENT OF THE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The cost and scope of Old Age Assistance 
in Illinois have increased steadily since the 
first assistance payments were made early in 
1936. The following table shows the yearly 
increase in the case load, the amount of as- 
sistance payments, and the average monthly 
payment: 














Month Number 
and of 
Year Recipients 

June 1936 4,486 
June 1937 115,500 
June 1938 125,164 
June 1939 132,518 
June 1940 138,082 
June 1941 146,636 
January 1942 149,510 





45.25 per cent of all state expenditures. Old 
Age Assistance costs comprise 14.75 per cent 
of total state expenditures, or 32.24 per cent of 
the cost of public welfare services. 

Aid to Dependent Children grants began 
October 1941. An appropriation of $16,000,- 
000 covering assistance payments and admin- 


Analysis of Old Age Assistance Program 


An analysis of state expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 (the latest 
period for which complete figures are avail- 
able), shows that the cost of public welfare 
services, which include emergency relief, old 
age assistance, blind relief, mothers’ aid, state 
hospitals, prisons, and other institutions, totals 





Amount of Assistance Average 
Payments during Payment 
Fiscal Years ending 
June 30 

$ 69,624 $11.71 
16,239,813 15.63 
24,717,742 17.90 
28,226,371 19.23 
33,062,852 20.84 
37,829,707 23.17 


25.27 








istrative costs for the current biennium (July 
I, 1941 to June 30, 1943) for Aid to De- 
pendent Children was made by the 62nd Gen- 
eral Assembly. The following table shows the 
extent of this program at the end of the first 
six months: 


Analysis of Aid to Dependent Children Program 





Number of Families Receiving Assistance in March 1942........++e+eeeee0e 21,813 
Demet, Gt Costcren, im hese PAGS oi. coos. oc soos cic cccacceccveresesess 49,352 
Total Amount of Assistance Payments through March 31, 1942.......... $2,860,309 
Average Payment: per Family in March 1942... .......060.ccccsccscccscsace $32.52 
Pvennee @uyement per Clase 28 MERICR TORS. oo occ ccc cscs cccenscconses $14.37 





3. MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE PROGRAM OF THE DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The present policy of the Division of Public 
Assistance in regard to medical and dental 
care is planned within the framework of per- 
tinent federal and state legislation. The fed- 
eral government will match state funds for 
assistance only when monthly payments are 
made directly to the recipient or his legally 
appointed guardian. This prevents the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance from making pay- 
ments for services or supplies direct to pro- 
fessional practitioners or to vendors. 

The policy currently in effect for meeting 
medical and dental needs of recipients may 
be outlined as follows: : 


1. An allowance to meet the cost of medical 
or dental care is included in the monthly 
payment for each recipient whose need 
for such care has been established. 

a. The need for an allowance is de- 
termined through discussion of the 
problem by the recipient of as- 
sistance with the County Department 
of Public Welfare; 

b. Evidence of need for care is estab- 
lished through a statement made by 
the professional practitioner of the 
recipient’s choice, giving diagnosis 
and cost of medical or dental care; 
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c. After the first allowance for medical 
or dental needs is made, it is in- 
creased or decreased as the need for 
care changes; 

d. A small allowance may be included 
in each recipient’s grant without a 
professional practitioner’s recommen- 
dation for the purpose of meeting the 
recipient’s “medicine chest” needs. 

2. In addition to the medical or dental 
allowance included in the grant, a re- 
cipient may receive supplementary aid 
from other public funds for necessary 
medical and surgical care. For example, 
hospital care may be authorized by the 

Township Supervisor when the cost of 

such care cannot be included in the 

grant because of the $40 maximum. 


Limitations 


The medical and dental care program is, 

then, subject to the following limitations: 

1. Payments to professional practitioners 
and vendors cannot be guaranteed by 
the Division of Public Assistance; 

2. The amount of payment to a recipient 
of assistance is limited by the maximum 
grant in the program under which he is 
receiving assistance. For example, if 
the basic award of a recipient of Old 
Age Assistance, as determined by his 


need for food, shelter, clothing, fuel, 
etc., is $32 per month, the amount 
budgeted for medical or dental care 
could not exceed $8.00 per month. 

3. All payments are in cash and made only 
to the recipient. For example, even 
though a change of grant may be based 
on a specific need for an approved medi- 
cation, there is no assurance the recipi- 
ent will use this sum for the purpose, 
and it is possible that he will, when he 
receives his grant, use it for another 
form of medication or to meet another 
need. 

A change in federal legislation which has 
been recommended by the Federal Social 
Security Board includes amendment of the 
Federal Social Security Act to grant funds to 
the states specifically for medical and dental 
care purposes without the requirement that 
these funds be used for cash payments to re- 
cipients. This would enable the Division, with 
appropriate state legislation, to make direct 
payments to professional practitioners for 
medical and dental services given recipients 
of Old Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent 
Children. 

Dentists may, if they wish, before complet- 
ing work, require partial payment of a bill for 
dental services for which there is no imme- 
diate need. This would, in most cases, apply 
to prosthetic dentistry. 


4. DENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A. State Dental Advisory Committee: The 
Division of Public Assistance has asked the 
assistance of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in planning a dental care program which will 
provide dental care of good quality at a cost 
compatible with economy and fair compensa- 
tion to the participating dentists. The State 
Dental Advisory Committee has been meeting 
with the Division since March 1941. The 
functions of this committee are: 

1. To advise the Division on standards 
and procedures related to dental care, 
and to relate this advice to other areas 
of the health program ; 

2. To interpret to dentists throughout the 
state the purpose of the program; 

3. To advise the Division in regard to dis- 
criminating use of available facilities 
for dental care, and to develop interest 
in extending facilities for dental care 
where necessary ; 

4. To secure the appointment of County 
Dental Advisory Committees where such 
are needed and to correlate the efforts 
of such committees with other county 
dental care programs and with the gen- 
eral state dental care program; 

5. Upon referral from local advisory groups 
or County Departments, to receive re- 
ports regarding services rendered or 


problems involved in the administration 

of the dental care program, to investi- 

gate such reports and to make recom- 

mendations through the Division to the 

local advisory groups or County Depart- 
ments concerning their disposition. 

Many changes in the dental care program 

have been proposed and adopted by the Com- 

mittee and the Division, and a complete state- 

ment outlining the revised program will be 

made available to the chairman of each 

County Dental Advisory Committee in the 

form of a “Manual Section on Medical Care.” 


County Committees 


B. County Dental Advisory Committees: 
The proposed dental care program has em- 
phasized a need for County Dental Advisory 
Committees. The Illinois State Dental Society 
has, therefore, requested the component den- 
tal societies to appoint such county committees 
to work directly with the County Departments 
of Public Welfare. These committees have 
already assisted in preparing the fee schedule 
for dental care. It is planned that eventually 
the functions of the county committees will 
include the following: 

1. To serve in an advisory capacity to the 

County Departments of Public Welfare 
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on problems involving provision for or 

cost of dental care in individual cases; 

2. To consider questions arising in the re- 
lationship between the County Depart- 
ment and an individual dentist, or be- 
tween a recipient and a dentist, and to 
make recommendations to the County 
Department ; 

3. To refer to the State Dental Advisory 
Committee problems upon which the 
county committee wishes advice; 

4. To interpret to the dental profession 





and the community the purpose and 

policies of the dental care program of 

the Division ; 

To review applications from dentists 

for participation in the program and to 

make recommendations to the County 

Department; 

6. To perform additional functions which 
may from time to time be suggested by 
the State Dental Advisory Committee 
or by the Division. 


uw 


5. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DENTAL PROFESSION 


The Division of Public Assistance, by seek- 
ing the cooperation of organized dentistry 
in planning this medical care program, has 
demonstrated its awareness of the interest of 
the dental profession in insuring adequate 
dental care for recipients of public assistance. 
It is the responsibility of the profession to 
justify the trust placed in it, and to cooperate 
with the Division in maintaining standards by 
which the quality, quantity, and cost of dental 
care may be controlled. These standards have 
been jointly developed by the State Dental 
Advisory Committee and the Division. 

The Division’s dental care program has been 
planned so that the traditional relationship 
between the patient and the dentist may be 
continued and a free choice of dentist recog- 
nized. In order that the program may be es- 
tablished as now planned, it is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the Division of Public Assist- 
ance and the dental profession to make effec- 
tive the controls referred to in the paragraph 
immediately above. The Division’s accept- 
ance of recommendations made by the State 
Dental Advisory Committee will permit dental 
care of good quality to be given within the 
financial limits of the assistance programs. 
The proposed plan also provides compensa- 
tion to the dentist which, while not alto- 
gether comparable to that received from pri- 
vate patients, nevertheless will distinguish 
these services from those provided on a wholly 
charitable basis. 


Control 


As the program develops, the County Dental 
Advisory Committees will have the opportunity 
to assist the County Departments in exercis- 
ing control over the quality, quantity, and 


cost of dental care for recipients of public 
assistance. The committee will review recom- 
mendations for dental care which are made 
by dentists, and will advise the County De- 
partments of Public Welfare on these recom- 
mendations. The committees should keep in 
mind, however, that by law the Division has 
administrative authority which cannot be 
delegated to persons not on the Division’s 
staff. The Division, therefore, must make the 
final decision, according to administrative re- 
quirements, on the disposition of the recom- 
mendations. The Division has agreed to con- 
sider, insofar as is administratively possible, 
suggestions by the State and County Dental 
Advisory Committees in planning dental care 
on an individual or general basis, and to 
adapt the program to their suggestions when 
this is possible. 


Regulations 


In maintaining the standards jointly de- 
veloped by the State Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Division of Public Assistance, 
uniformity of enforcement of rules and regu- 
lations on the part of the County Dental Ad- 
visory Committees is desirable. The State 
Dental Advisory Committee may, therefore, 
occasionally review with a County Dental Ad- 
visory Committee points upon which there 
appear to be differing interpretations of 
policy on the part of the two committees. 

The State Dental Advisory Committee will 
welcome suggestions by the county commit- 
tees with regard to the program. It must be 
recognized that local groups are closest to the 
day-by-day operation of the dental care pro- 
gram and are thus in a particularly favorable 
position to offer suggestions. 


6. SUMMARY OF DENTAL CARE PROGRAM 


The Division of Public Assistance has re- 
cently released to its staff a “Manual Section 
on Medical Care,” and is supplying the chair- 
man of each County Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee with a copy. The plan therein outlined 
will go into effect on April 15, 1942. Chap- 
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ter 5 of the “Manual Section on Medical 
Care” describes in full the Division’s dental 
care program, which has been worked out in 
cooperation with the State Dental Advisory 
Committee. Briefly, certain standard services 
may be authorized by the County Department 














without review by the County Dental Advisory 
Committee. Fees for these services must fall 
within the fee schedule listed. 

When a recipient’s dental needs do not fall 
within the services outlined or when the cost 
is not within fees listed in the fee schedule, 
the County Superintendent will refer the den- 
tist’s recommendation to the County Dental 
Advisory Committee for advice. Thus, either 
special services or excess fees will require re- 
view by the committee. 

When a special service is not listed in the 
fee schedule, a question of new policy is in- 
volved. The committee’s recommendation to 
the County Department will then be submitted 
to the Central Office before the service is au- 
thorized. It is likely that most services of this 
type will fall in the area ¢. »* care for 
children, and may be such services as ortho- 
donture, replacement of a natural tooth, or 
other dental care not provided for in the 
general plan. 


Denture Policy 
The Division’s policy with regard to den- 


tures provides that these may be supplied 
when the need for dentures is specifically 


related to the recipient’s physical condition, 
or when a condition prejudicial to his health 
can be prevented through this type of care. 
Because a decision of this kind cannot be de- 
cided by either a physician or dentist alone, 
a County Medical-Dental Subcommittee will 
be appointed. This subcommitteee will be 
comprised of one member from each of the 
County Medical and Dental Advisory Com- 
mittees, designated by the respective chairmen. 
The County Department will present for con- 
sideration by the County Medical-Dental Sub- 
committee statements from the patient’s den- 
tist and physician substantiating the lack of 
natural teeth, the possibility of using arti- 
ficial teeth, and the relationship between the 
lack of teeth and the patient’s physical con- 
dition. Some recommendations for dental care 
for children may also require review by this 
subcommittee. 

Complaints from patients concerning the 
quality of dental work will be referred to the 
County Dental Advisory Committee, which 
may, in its discretion, make an examination 
of the work and recommend appropriate action 
to the County Department. This will provide 
professional supervision of the dental care 
program. 


7. PARTICIPATION BY LICENSED DENTISTS 


The County Dental Advisory Committee 
will review all applications from dentists who 
wish to participate in the dental care pro- 
gram. The program is open to all licensed, 
ethical dentists. When an application from 
a member of a component dental society is 
received, it may be asumed that his profes- 
sional qualifications have previously been in- 
vestigated. The committee will, therefore, 
make a recommendation to the County De- 
partment for acceptance of his application 
unless this is contraindicated. It may be neces- 
sary, however, to investigate the applications 
of nonmembers more thoroughly before mak- 
ing a recommendation to the County Depart- 
ment. It must be recognized, however, that 
the program is not limited to members of 
component dental societies. 

When the County Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee makes a recommendation for denial 


of a dentist’s application, explicit reasons for 
such action should be given to the County 
Department. 


Recommendations 


The County Dental Advisory Committee 
may recommend that a dentist’s name be re- 
moved from the roster of participating pro- 
fessional practitioners when, in the opinion of 
the committee, his presence on the roster 
militates against the Division’s aim of pro- 
viding dental care of good quality for all re- 
cipients. It is suggested that when such action 
is contemplated, the committee discuss the 
situation with the dentist first. This recom- 
mendation will be presented to the Central 
Office, Division of Public Assistance, by the 
County Department, and final action will be 
taken only by that office. 


8. MEETINGS OF THE COUNTY DENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Superintendent of the County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in each county will 
arrange with the chairman of the committee 
for the first meeting. It should not be neces- 
sary to call regular meetings more frequently 
than once a month, and in smaller counties 
the meetings may be held less often. It may 
occasionally be necessary for the county super- 
intendent to obtain telephone clearance from 
a member of the committee, when the de- 
cision on dental need requiring immediate 


attention cannot be postponed until the next 
meeting. 

Those dentists who must travel from 
another town to the meeting place (which 
will ordinarily be the town where the County 
Department of Public Welfare is situated) 
may submit expense accounts for transporta- 
tion according to Division regulations. Fur- 
ther information concerning submittal of ex- 
pense accounts will be provided by the County 
Department of Public Welfare. 
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To provide full information for den- 
tists participating in the two state aid 
programs, two excerpts from the “Man- 
ual of Policy and Procedure’ are pub- 


lished here. The two excerpts deal with 
the “approval of dental care recommen- 
dations” and with “specifications and 
fees.” 


APPROVAL OF DENTAL CARE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dentists will make recommendations for 
dental care on Form PA-135, ‘“Dentist’s 
Statement.” When emergency treatment for 
relief of pain is necessary, and must be com- 
pleted before the dentist sends his recommen- 
dation to the County Department, he will 
report this service on the left-hand side of 
Form PA-135. When the dentist is recom- 
mending care, the report will be made on the 
right-hand side of Form PA-135. 

1. Services Subject to the Approval of the 
County Department: Budget allowances for 
the services listed below may be authorized by 
the County Department upon the recommen- 
dation of a dentist without the advice of the 
County Dental Advisory Committee or the 
approval of Central Office, within the speci- 
fications and fees described in Section VI-5-C. 


Operative Dentistry: Fillings; relief of 
pain; prophylaxis (cleaning and polishing of 
teeth) only when specifically indicated for 
reasons of general health; root canal therapy 
when the tooth in question supports a partial 
denture. 


Prosthetic Dentistry: *Replacement of den- 
‘tures; *repair of denture if cost does not ex- 
ceed $10 for repair of either upper or lower 
denture (maximum for both $20) ; *repair of 
bridgework. 


Extractions: X-rays when the presence of 
roots or infection is suspected. 


2. Services Subject to the Approval of the 
County Dental Advisory Committee 

Excess Fees: In general, the cost of dental 
services as recommended on Form PA-135, 
“Dentist’s Statement,” may not exceed the 
scale under Specifications and Fees, Section 
VI-5-C. Occasionally a recipient’s needs can- 
not be met within this scale, and it may be 
necessary to secure the recommendation of the 
County Dental Advisory Committee con- 
cerning an excess fee. 


Complete Service for Children: Since the 
dental needs of children differ from those of 
adults, in addition to the services listed above 
any other service recommended by the den- 


1Manual of Policy and Procedure. Section VI. 
Medical Care. Illinois Division of Public Assistance. 
Springfield: Department of Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois. 1942. 

*This form of dental care is approved when the 
dentures or bridgework have been in use recently. In 
addition, the patient’s age and physical condition must 
be such that it appears he would use the repaired den- 
tures or bridgework for a period long enough to justify 
the expenditure involved. 


tist for a child may be submitted to the 
County Dental Advisory Committee for ap- 
proval, even though it is not included in the 
fee schedule or specifications. If a health or 
mental hygiene problem is related to the 
child’s need for this special service, it may be 
necessary to discuss the recommendation and 
related social factors with the District Rep- 
resentative. When necessary, the District Rep- 
resentative will suggest that the County 
Medical-Dental Subcommittee be consulted 
for advice. 

Special Services: Certain services require 
the approval of the County Dental Advisory 
Committee under all circumstances. (See 
Specifications and Fees, Section VI-5-C.) 


New Policy: Services falling in the area of 
new policy are to be presented to the County 
Dental Advisory Committee before consulta- 
tion with the Central Office. If not approved 
by the committee, such recommendations will 
usually not need review by the Central Office. 

3. Dentures: Dentures may be provided 
under either of the circumstances described 
below, but under no other conditions. 


Relationship to Physical Condition: If a 
recipient requests dentures, and the need for 
them is specifically related to his physical con- 
dition, or when a condition prejudicial to his 
health can be prevented through this type of 
care, the following information should be pre- 
sented to the County Medical-Dental Sub- 
committee for review and advice: (1) Den- 
tist’s statement verifying the absence of natural 
teeth and indicating that the condition and 
structure of the mouth is such that dentures 
could be successfully fitted. (2) Physician’s 
statement describing the relation between the 
recipient’s physical condition and his need for 
teeth. (3) Length of time the recipient has 
been without natural or artificial teeth. 


Relationship to Social or Economic Condi- 
tions: When, in the opinion of the Visitor, 
social or economic reasons make the provision 
of dentures imperative, these may be provided 
upon approval by the District Representative. 
For example, when the need for dentures is 
specifically related to a recipient’s opportun- 
ity for securing employment, or when other 
factors such as his social relationships are 
sufficiently important to his social adjustment 
and are threatened by lack of teeth, the Vis- 
itor may discuss the need for dentures with 
the District Representative. A dentist’s state- 
ment verifying the absence of teeth and indi- 
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cating that dentures could be successfully fitted 
must be obtained before an allowance for this 
purpose is authorized. 

4. Services Subject to the Approval of the 


Central Office: Services not listed in Section 
VI-5-C, and, therefore, falling in the area of 
new policy, will be referred to the Central 
Office for approval. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND FEES 


Dentures 
Full upper or lower, each (A.D.A. 
Rubber Standard) 
Set of 14 teeth to cost at retail not 
less than $1.42 per set 
Partial upper or lower (no clasps), 


EA Sipe rma aera Se eer ree ee 25.00 
Clasps with occlusal rests, each—gold 5.00 
cobalt-chromium alloy .......... 4.00 
Repair of Dentures 
WUICANISEE CHATEC 04. 600:0.0 6.505 0 3.00 
Replacing lost or broken teeth, per 
tooth (plus vulcanization charge) 1.00 
Adding teeth to denture to replace 
extracted natural teeth (plus vul- 
CANIZATION CHALHE) ....2.2.6.00:00500 5.00 
Relining denture (plus vulcaniza- 
ge OS ra eer ee 10.00 
Duplicating old denture, using all 
SOAS RAMIIEL iia 6 3:8'5:4 15 50d: 05015 80's 15.00 
Resetting and duplicating denture.. 20.00 
Repair of Bridgework 
Resetting loose bridge ............ 2.00 
X-rays 
IN 0c Zsa Cina te ails a codsye 1.00 
Subsequent films, each ............ .50 
Full mouth series of at least 14 films 
SHIRT DOE CROCE 5.6.6.0: 0:0:0'0.0:4.5.0%0'% 5.00 
Examination, when authorization for 
dental care is not issued but ex- 
amination has been authorized... 2.00 
(Only under these conditions may 
a charge be made for examination. ) 
Prophylaxis 
EY CECI 055144 a. 5 Aa'asia.e be 2.00 
Total, regardless of number of treat- 
ments, not to exceed ........... 4.00 


(An excess fee for the removal of 
concretions below the soft tissues 


Questionnaires which have been sent 
out recently should be completed and re- 
turned immediately if the dentist wishes 
to participate in the program. This, how- 
ever, is wholly on a voluntary basis. No 
patients can be assigned, of course, unless 
the dentist is participating. 


may be considered by the County 
Dental Advisory Committee.) 
Fillings 
Amalgam 
One surface 
Se NNO 6 6c cco adankiae ss 
DEE NOEs 6.6 6 6063 529.0568 6,4 
Other materials—Synthetic 
Cement 
Crown 
Ed Caen ens et 
(This is a special service which will 
at all times require approval by 
the County Dental Advisory Com- 
mittee. ) 
Resetting Inlay or Crown............ 
Special Treatment 
Relief of pain, Vincent’s, etc., per 
SINGS TLOATMARE «0:6 0.00.55 5s vce ces 
Total, regardless of number of treat- 
ments, not to exceed ........... 
(An excess fee for prolonged treat- 
ment of a persistent condition may 
be considered by the County Den- 
tal Advisory Committee.) 
Minor Surgery 
Simple extraction 
Rate for first tooth 1.00 
Rate for each additional tooth...  .75 
Rate for 32 teeth shall not exceed 20.00 
Extraction of impacted tooth, includ- 


eee eee eee eres eseee 


eee eens 


2) 


1.00 


1.00 


5.00 


ing x-ray and local anesthetic... 10.00 
Postoperative treatment 
Rate per treatment .......0<5.2 1.00 


Total, regardless of number of 
treatments, not to exceed...... 3.00 
Anesthetic 
Local, at one sitting, regardless of 
number of teeth worked upon.. 1.00 
MOOMEIRN fou:s:6.4554055 9o%s.5ss Salsas 3.00 


Members are asked to refer to their 
county chairmen any questions that may 
arise. Inquiries may also be directed to 
Robert I. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Public Welfare Committee, Illinois State 
Dental Society, 185 North Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL 








WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


“We must plan to enable every human being within our boundaries to realize progres- 
sively the promise of American life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, 
work, rest, home life, opportunity to advance, adventure and the basic freedoms.”— 
President Roosevelt, Message to Congress on a Post-War Program, January 14, 1942. 


“The failure of our social security laws to provide an income to compensate in part 
for wages lost because of temporary or permanent disability is a major defect. . . 
We need not only disability insurance, but also supplementary payments to provide 
medical care and needed hospitalization for workers and their families. It is a disgrace 
to our nation that more than 40 per cent of our young men called in the military draft 
were found unfit for active service because of physical defects. Nine out of ten of the 
young men and women examined under NYA programs have health defects, most of 
which could be remedied by suitable treatment. These young people are handicapped 
because they are not able to pay for the necessary medical care.”—Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, American Federation of. Labor, to the Annual Convention, Seattle, 
October 1941. 


“The CIO reaffirms its support for the immediate adoption of a national health pro- 
gram, including insurance for medical care on a federal basis covering all persons, free 
medical care for those who can not afford insurance, cash benefits for temporary dis- 
ability to workers, the construction of needed hospitals in rural and urban areas through- 
out the country, and the development of organized medical groups, under medical 
supervision, to insure the delivery of modern medical service of high quality. . . .”— 
Resolution adopted at the Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organization, 
Detroit, November 1941. 


“There is one major risk to economic security for which there is yet no provision in 
the social security program and the only inadequate provision under other legislation— 
the risks of medical costs and of wage loss during illness or during temporary or perma- 
nent disability. . . . The Board wishes to reiterate its endorsement of the goals and prin- 
ciples proposed in (the) report on a National Health Program. . . .”—Fifth Annual 
Report of the Social Security Board, 1940. 


Such quotations could be endlessly multiplied. Their burden would be the same: 
the time will soon be at hand for the provision of greater health security for the 
American people. 

The coming of war has done nothing to lessen either the need or the demand for 
the satisfaction of that need. Rather, the coming of war, through the findings in 
selective service examinations, has dramatically pointed out the need and emphasized 
it in the minds of the public as well as in the minds of government authorities. 

In a time of war the energies of the country are marshalled for the prosecution of 
ultimate victory. Nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of thé final success 
that will perpetuate the ideals, traditions and aspirations of democracy. The health 
of the nation is of high importance in such a period. The men in the field, the men 
in the production lines and the civilians in their essential tasks have need of all of the 
energies that can come only through sound physical health. 

The provision of dental care as an integral part of the nation’s health service is 
the dental profession’s task of the moment. To that task until the very moment of 
completion every dentist is dedicated. 

It is short of wisdom, however, to refuse to look beyond the work of the moment, 
essential though that be. In time of war the patterns of peace and reconstruction are 
inevitably designed. The emergencies of war breed new methods, new approaches 
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and new ideas that come into common use when peace is once more at hand. In 
order to win the war the people of this country must also win the peace. In that 
peace there must be greater freedom, security and hope for all. 

Dentistry will have a part in that post-war future. That part is of tremendous 
importance even while ships are yet at sea, tanks in the field, men in the trenches 
and planes in the air. The plan for it is being sketched by the very national effort 
that builds the machines of war and mans them. Dentistry will fail in this task if it 
does not plan against this future. Intensive study should be given to determine as 
far as possible the shape of the problems to be encountered. Preliminary plans, based 
on increased dental research, dental health education and dental care, should be 
carefully formulated. Mechanisms in the profession and in the community should 
be painstakingly constructed. 

But even these things will not be enough. 

Leadership, aggressive and informed, must also be provided. 

It is through the provision of that leadership that dentistry can make secure its 
place as a health service in the post-war economy. “Too little and too late” has been 
a bitter lesson for the nation in the dark months of the recent past. Only the lack 
of leadership will make that phrase the profoundly bitter summary of dental par- 


ticipation in post-war reconstruction. There yet is time but it may be later than 
we think. 


CONGRESS LISTENS 


Members of the United States House of Representatives have listened recently to 
the sorry tale of the mail-order denture racket. Later the House of Representatives, 
without amendment, passed the bill designed to curb this abuse. 

So revelatory is the testimony given at the hearing, which is published in part else- 
where in this issue, that it is not surprising that the action of the House was so defi- 
nite and so prompt. It is to be hoped that the Senate will soon follow the example of 
the lower house so that the public may be rid of this vicious menace to its health. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The Department of Public Welfare, Division of Public Assistance, of the state of 
Illinois has recently reorganized its dental program through which dental service is 
provided for those persons receiving old age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Committees of the Illinois State Dental Society cooperated in designing a den- 
tal program calculated to provide a high quality of dental service on a basis of fair 
compensation to participating dentists. 

Questionnaires were recently sent out by the Department of Public Welfare to all 
of the dentists in the state in order to determine the individual dentist’s willingness 
to take part in this program under the conditions that are listed in the article on the 
program in this issue. Dentists cannot be assigned patients, under the old age assist- 
ance or aid to dependent children dental programs, unless they have filled out the 
questionnaire. County committees of dentists have been set up throughout the entire 
state in order to insure local supervision and control over the professional aspects of 
the program. 

The persons receiving these types of assistance from the state are, in effect, wards 
of the state. It has not been thought either effective or desirable to provide dental 
care for these wards of the state through a program of institutional dentistry since 
the facilities of dentists in private practice were already proved and available. Every 
dentist in the state, therefore, has the privilege of serving in this worthy effort and 
he can do so merely by returning his completed questionnaire. 
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MAY 30, 1942 


On May 30, 1942 there will be none of the leisurely celebration that characterized 
the easier days of peace when war seemed a remote human experience. The hon- 
ored dead who had fallen in combat were remembered on those past Memorial 
Days with gratitude, but not with the anger that now rises in the heart against the 
aggressor, the invader, the ruthless enemy. 


On Memorial Day of 1942 war will not be remote nor will be the memory of those 
who have already fallen. Bataan, Corregidor, Pearl Harbor and the Java Sea. These 
names of far-off places now have an immediacy and a desperate urgency in many 
families of the land. 


This Memorial Day of 1942 can best be observed by our individual response to 
that urgency: to do best what best we can to bring to this country the victory and 
the peace that alone can justify the sacrifice of those who have died and of those who 
must still go to their death on the land, in the air and on the sea. 


REQUIRED READING 


An editorial’ complains that members of the Chicago Dental Society were not 
informed about the development of the dental programs for clients of the state who 
are receiving old age assistance and aid to dependent children. Apparently too many 
Chicagoans still confine their reading to a certain Chicago newspaper which pub- 
lishes excellent comic strips but provides little or no idea of what is actually hap- 
pening in the world. 


In the September 1941 issue of the JOURNAL? it was stated that the Dental Ad- 
visory Committee had been appointed to develop such a dental program and the 
personnel of the committee was given. An inquiry to this committee, as long ago as 
eight months, would have provided all the needed information. Certainly the 
Chicago Dental Society retains a staff competent to undertake a task of such slender 
proportions. 

The plan was also discussed in the Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois Department of 
Welfare,* a periodical we recommend to all those whose work it is to keep informed 
on activities that are going on in the health service agencies of the state. It may be 
obtained on request and without charge. It should be required reading for all editors 
and dental society officials in the state. 


The old age assistance program, at which the editorial complaint was directed, 
was discussed recently at a monthly meeting of the Chicago Dental Society by the 
chairman of the Dental Advisory Committee. That somewhat revelatory fact is 
reported in the same issue as that of the editorial. 


All of this might prove several things, none of which would be new to anyone. 
Dentists do not read their journals from cover to cover. Dentists who miss meetings 
have a habit of concluding that nothing of importance was said at them. Dental 
society officials are under the duty of finding out what is happening in their field 
and must develop their initiative to the point at which they will make suitable in- 
quiry about anything and everything that concerns the welfare of their members, 
even though diplomatic relations have not yet been established on a formal basis. 
Unless the latter is done, dental society officials may discover some day in more 
important matters that there is a higher cost on chair-sitting than on leg work. 

1 Fort. Rev. Chicago D. Soc. 3:3 (May 15) 1942. 


2 Jil. D. J. 10:343 (September) 1941. 
3 Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois State Departmen: of Public Welfare. 32:1 (June-July) 1941. 
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As the best solution for this and similar problems, we recommend a monthly read- 
ing of this organ of news and opinions. There are no colored cartoons on the front 
page, there are no comic strips, but it does tell what is going on. Perhaps knowing 
this would be a novel and pleasant experience for some of those living in what has 
been termed, with some justice, the Windy City. 


THE 78th ANNUAL MEETING 


The wisdom of holding dental meetings even under war conditions was amply 
demonstrated in the 78th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society which 
closed recently in Springfield. Attendance was only slightly decreased even though 
several hundred members are actively engaged in military service. Many were pres- 
ent to learn how they might participate more effectively in the war effort which 
has already had so many months of preparation and effort from the members of 
the state society. 


Perhaps the most important action taken by the state society was the amendment 
of the constitution and by-laws to permit an annual increase in dues of two dollars. 
The whole-hearted manner in which this amendment was supported is ample evi- 
dence that members are alive to the urgent responsibilities that are upon them in 
this time of war. The provision of this additional revenue will enable the state 
society to plan against a future that is filled with many problems and considerable 
uncertainty. 


The Executive Council also instructed the Committee on Legislation to make 
proper preparations for the biennial registration of dentists in this state. This, also, 
is a necessity that has been given sharp emphasis under the present emergency. No 
authentic list of legally licensed dentists in Illinois is known to exist. In a time of 
war, it is important that an exact inventory of dental manpower be available. In a 
time of peace, it is no less important for it will be an important weapon in com- 
batting quackery and illegal practice. 


Action was also taken by the Executive Council to clarify the status of the oral 
hygienist in the state. After a careful study of a report which will be published in 
a future issue of the JOURNAL, the Council authorized the Committee on Legislation 
to prepare a bill defining the status of the oral hygienist through an amendment to 
the dental practice act. This bill will be considered by the Executive Council at its 
December meeting in accordance with opinions derived from the component soci- 
eties by members of the Council. For this reason it is important that every member 
read the report on the status of the oral hygienist so that he can discuss it when his 
component society considers the problem. 


The large and increasing number of life members is proving to be a serious 
financial drain upon the treasury of the state society. Methods to relieve this situa- 
tion were outlined in amendments to the constitution and by-laws. These will be 
published in a later issue and will be voted upon at the 1943 annual meeting. 


All of these actions indicate that members of the state society are aware of the 
serious problems that confront them. It is only by facing these problems openly and 
decisively that the efficiency of action, so urgent in these times, can be obtained. 
The 78th annual meeting of the state society proved once again that dentistry in 
this state is determined that nothing shall prevent its progress and that nothing shall 
hinder its maximum contribution for victory in the present war.—Harold Hillen- 
brand. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND_COMMENT 








DR. JOHN P. BUCKLEY 
DIES ON MAY 14 


Dr. John P. Buckley, of North Holly- 
wood, California, president of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society in 1916-1917, 
died in Los Angeles on May 14 at the 
age of sixty-eight. Dr. Buckley was well 
known to members of the state society for 
his many activities here before moving 
to California. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental School of 
Loyola University, and a past president 
of the American Dental Association. 


FORMS FOR P. AND A. 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The following notice has been received 
from Sam F. Seeley, M.D., Executive 
Officer of the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service. The statement follows : 

The enrollment forms and questionnaires 
were mailed to every physician, dentist or 
veterinary of the United States during the 
period April 9-24 inclusive. It is highly im- 
portant that each state chairman contact 
every recipient of his respective group by 
mail or through his local committeeman and 
suggest that the forms be completed and re- 
turned not later than May 15, 1942. Through 
an error in the National Roster of the Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel some dentists 
have received medical forms and vice versa. 
Inform such persons that they should send a 
post card to the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, 916 G_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., asking that the 
proper form be mailed to them. The addresso- 
graph agency which contracted to mail the 
forms was found to have had the most up-to- 
date directory available. It is obvious that 
some persons will have been missed. Again 
these persons should be told to write promptly 
to the National Roster for their forms and 
that a franked envelope for returning the 
form will be enclosed for expediting their 
return. It should be emphasized that the pref- 
erence for service stated on the enrollment 
form is entirely voluntary and that no in- 
dividual is employed in these agencies until 


he has been commissioned in the military 
service, appointed in the case of civil service 
agencies or has made private arrangements 
with civil agencies. 

In all cases where the state chairman is 
unable to clear an applicant as available the 
reasons for not being available should be 
given. The date that the applicant may be- 
come available should be entered. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR DENTISTS 


Any qualified dentist not over thirty- 
seven years of age may now apply for a 
commission in the army dental corps re- 
gardless of whether he is classified as 
Class 1-A or not. This is the effect of 
an announcement, on May 5, from Col. 
R. C. Craven, Dental Corps, Office of 
the Surgeon General. 

Application blanks for such commis- 
sions should be requested by writing to 
the Dental Service, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Washington, D.C. Mem- 
bers should note that these blanks are 
to be requested from the Office of the 
Surgeon General and not from the Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service. It is 
likely that all requests for commissions 
will be cleared with the Procurement and 
Assignment Service after they have been 
sent to the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 


FRACTURE SYMPOSIUM 
AT U. OF ILLINOIS 


Members of the army and navy med- 
ical and dental corps, and dentists who 
expect to be inducted into military serv- 
ice in the near future, are cordially in- 
vited to attend a series of lectures on the 
management of jaw fractures, on June 
1, 2, 3 and 4, from g to 12 a.m., in the 
surgical amphitheater (Room 585) of the 
College of Dentistry, University of Illi- 
nois, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago. 
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These lectures will be presented in the 
form of a symposium by members of the 
staff of the College of Dentistry and 
Graduate School, and by a guest lec- 
turer, Dr. F. E. Risdon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery, University of 
Toronto. 

This symposium is being given as a 
contribution to the war effort on the part 
of the University of Illinois. A letter 
stating that you wish to attend is all that 
is necessary for enrollment. Attendance, 
however, will be limited to 150, and ap- 
plications will be accepted in the order 
in which they are received. 

Address all communications to the 
Dean, University of Illinois, College of 
Dentistry, 808 South Wood Street, Chi- 
cago. 


RETURN PROCUREMENT AND 
ASSIGNMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Members are urged to return at once 
the questionnaires they have received 
from the Procurement and Assignment 
Service. This questionnaire is an impor- 
tant part of the survey of dental person- 
nel which is being made by the Service 
in order to determine the number of 
dentists available for certain types of 
service. 

In answering the questionnaire the 
dentist should carefully fill out that sec- 
tion in which he is asked to express his 
choice on types of service he is willing 
to render. If the dentist lists himself as 
available for service in any of the first 
five divisions (army, navy, Public Health 
Service, civil service agencies, and the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense) he is enrolling 
for active service to the federal govern- 
ment in the branch signified. 

Other choices are presented on the 
questionnaire : state health departments 
and local health departments. (This 
means that the dentist elects to render 
dental service in those agencies, public 
school systems, welfare centers and sim- 
ilar posts.) Industrial practice: this 
means that the dentist elects to practice 
in large manufacturing, transportation or 
industrial establishments as an employee 


of the firm. Civil practice in the home 
community: this means that the dentist 
elects to maintain an established private 
practice. Civil practice in other locali- 
ties: indicates the dentist’s readiness to 
take up practice in a community other 
than his own, where his services are 
needed because of war activities. Prac- 
tice in state and local institutions: this 
means practice in charitable and similar 
institutions. Miscellaneous classification 
permits those dentists engaged in re- 
search, educational and similar work to 
signify their desire to continue in that 
capacity. 

The requests of all federal agencies for 
dental personnel are now being sent to 
the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice. These requests will be supplied 
through information received on the 
questionnaires which all dentists have 
now received. Unless this information is 
on file in the office of the Procurememt 
and Assignment Service, the individual 
dentist risks service in other than profes- 
sional capacity. 


U. OF. |. ALUMNI 
HOLD JUNE OUTING 


The alumni association of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Dentistry, will 
hold its annual outing at the Medinah 
Country Club on June 1o. All members 
of the alumni association and _ their 
friends are invited to attend. 


HOUSE PASSES FEDERAL 
MAIL ORDER BILL 


On March 16, the House of Represen- 
tatives passed, without objection, H.R. 
6730, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Philip A. Traynor, Delaware. This bill 
is designed to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of dentures con- 
structed in violation of state dental laws. 
Following this action the bill was sent 
to the Senate where it was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There was no opposition presented by 
any member of the House when the bill 
came up for action. Several Congress- 
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men rose to speak favorably of its ob- 
jectives and one or two points were 
discussed merely for clarification of 
meaning. The bill was then passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


ZINSER HEADS CHICAGO 
COLLEGE ALUMNI GROUP 


Melford E. Zinser, of Chicago, was re- 
cently named as president of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery Alumni Asso- 
ciation which held its annual homecom- 
ing in March. Other officers elected were 
R. H. Johnson, vice-president, Harold W. 
Oppice, secretary, and Frank Farrell, 
treasurer. 


COMMISSIONS FOR 
DENTAL STUDENTS 


Dental students may now obtain com- 
fnissions while they are in school, accord- 
ing to a recent communication from the 
Adjutant General’s Office of the War 
Department. The details of obtaining 
such commissions follow : 

Subject: Commissions for dental and vet- 
erinary students. 

To all Corps Area and Department Com- 
manders except the Philippine Department 
and the Surgeon General. 

1. Authority is granted to the Corps Area 
Commanders to waive the provisions of Para- 
graph 5, AR 140-33 for the appointment as 
second lieutenants, Army of the United States, 
(Medical Administration Corps) of physi- 
cally qualified male students of the United 
States above the age of eighteen years who 
are bona fide accepted matriculants at ap- 
proved dental and veterinary schools within 
the United States. Officers so appointed will 
not be ordered to active duty until eligible 
for appointment as first lieutenants, Army of 
the United States, (dental or veterinary 
corps). 

2. (a) Appointment will be made without 
reference to an examining board as prescribed 
in by 2 OC, AR 140-5 and without reference 
to the Procurement objectives. 

(b) Applications and accompanying papers 
as prescribed in AR 605-10 will be forwarded 
by the dean of the dental or veterinary school 
to the Commanding General in the Corps 
Area in which the school is located together 
with a certified statement that the applicant 
is a bona fide accepted matriculant in den- 
tistry or veterinary medicine at the institution. 

(c) Officers appointed under the provisions 


of this letter will be discharged for the con- 
venience of the government under the follow- 
ing circumstances: (1) Discontinuance of den- 
tal or veterinary education. (2) Matricula- 
tion at an unapproved school of dentistry or 
veterinary medicine. (3) Failure to complete 
successfully the prescribed four-year course of 
dentistry or veterinary medicine. (4) Failure 
to secure appointment in the Army of the 
United States (dental or veterinary corps) 
within three months after the completion of 
the prescribed four-year course of dentistry 
or veterinary medicine. 

(d) The Surgeon General will maintain 
adequate records to assure timely application 
for appointment as first lieutenant, Army of 
the United States, (dental or veterinary corps) 
and to assure discharge as provided above. 

3. Students at approved schools of den- 
tistry and veterinary medicine who already 
hold reserve commissions in other arms or 
services will not be ordered to active duty 
until they: (a) come within the provisions of 
2. (c), (1), (2), (3), or (4) above, or 
(b) successfully complete the prescribed four- 
year course of dentistry or veterinary instruc- 
tion, in which latter event they may be trans- 
ferred to the dental or veterinary corps re- 
serve in the grade of first lieutenant as an 
exception to the instructions of Letter AG 
210.31 ORC (12-11-41) RP-A, December 13, 
1941, subject: Suspension of transfers between 
the sections of the officers reserve corps. 

4. Appropriate publicity will be given this 
matter by the Commander of the Corps Area 
and Department and by the Surgeon General. 
Properly qualified students who are now en- 
rolled and not matriculated will be invited to 
submit applications for appointment, final ap- 
proval in each case to be made by the War 
Department by order of the Secretary of War. 
(Signed) J. A. Ulio,-Major General, The Ad- 
jutant General. 


CAPTAIN MUNSON HEADS 
33rd DIVISION DENTISTS 


Following the streamlining of the 33rd 
Infantry Division (Illinois) at Camp 
Forrest, Tennessee, Captain Leonard H. 
Munson, of Chicago, was assigned as 
Dental Surgeon. The assistant dental 
surgeon named was Lieut. Edward F. 
Vonesh. Captain Munson was formerly 
with the 108th Combat Engineers, 33rd 
Division. He was graduated previously 
from the Medical Field Service School at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Vonesh, who also attended the 
Medical Field Service School at Carlisle, 
was the assistant dental surgeon of the 
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124th Field Artillery. He served as an 
artilleryman in that regiment before be- 
ing commissioned. 

General C. C. Haffner, the artillery 
commander, has always made a particu- 
lar effort to get professional services of 
the highest type for his men. When the 
58th Field Artillery Brigade was _ in- 
ducted into the federal service, it had 
three regimental dental surgeons who 
were promoted to the rank of major be- 
cause of their veteran service. Each of 
these officers is now awaiting reassign- 
ment to combat divisions. 


THREE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
ACCELERATE DENTAL PROGRAM 


To meet the demands created by the 
war the three Chicago dental schools, 
in common with many other schools of 
the country, are accelerating their pro- 
gram of dental education. 

At the College of Dentistry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Dean Howard M. Mar- 
jerison has announced that an acceler- 
ated teaching program on a quarterly 
basis will begin on September 28, 1942. 
This course will enable the student to 
graduate in three calendar years. At the 
present time, the dean stated, the plan 
contemplates admitting only one class 
each year, the second new class of this 
program to be admitted in June 1943. 

At the Northwestern University Den- 
tal School, according to Dean Charles 
W. Freeman, there is considerable ac- 
tivity brought about by the war. Dormi- 
tories and classrdoms are in use by naval 
training units, special research projects 
are under way and the accelerated pro- 
gram has been adopted throughout the 
university. 

Dental students are now required to 
enroll in the accelerated program, said 
Dean Freeman. The course is not to be 
shortened and requirements will not be 
reduced as a temporary war measure. 
Instead, four quarters a year will be re- 
quired instead of three, and thus the 136 
weeks of education can be completed in 
three calendar years. 

At the Chicago College of Dental 


Surgery, Dental School of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Dean William H. G. Logan an- 
nounced that freshman students will be 
admitted to begin class on June 29, 1942 
and again on October 5, 1942, in an 
accelerated program. Students thus ad- 
mitted will be graduated in August 1945 
and in December 1945, respectively. 

The same requirements for entrance, 
said Dean Logan, will be enforced and 
education will be on the quarter-system 
for the three year course. 

In a recent report issued by the Coun- 
cil on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association, it was revealed that 
thirty-five of the thirty-nine schools in the 
United States will adopt accelerated 
schedules for the duration of the war. 
Plans are also being studied on possible 
aid to those students who would work 
during the summer months of the regular 
courses. Preliminary estimates show that 
72 per cent of dental students worked 
during the summer or during the school 
year to help meet their college expenses. 
The average earning per student was 
$343 per year with a total, for dental 
students of the country, of more than two 
million dollars annually. 


ADC PROGRAM INCREASES 
AID TO ILLINOIS CHILDREN 


Three times as many Illinois children 
are drawing relief benefits under the Aid 
to Dependent Children program as were 
being given assistance under the old 
Mothers’ Pension law which preceded it, 
Rodney H. Brandon, state director of 
public welfare, declared recently. 

The average amounts of assistance for 
each child and for each family under the 
program have been increased and in 
many instances doubled, he said. The 
Aid to Dependent Children program has 
been in existence six months. 

The average payment in March was 
$14.37 per child. This is 28 per cent 
higher than the average grant per child 
last September, the last month under 
Mothers’ pensions. 

Under the present ADC setup, 49,352 
children in Illinois received aid, as com- 
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pared to 17,000 last September. In Cook 
county there were 25,057 dependent chil- 
dren in March. 


A.D.A. TO MEET 
AT BOSTON IN AUGUST 


Boston, the cradle of American Lib- 
erty, extends to every dentist and his 
family a welcome that has gathered 
warmth for three hundred years. 

Both general and section programs are 
being built about dentistry’s part in the 
world conflict. Paul V. McNutt, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare Services, and Rear Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire, Surgeon of the U. S. Navy, 
will be featured speakers. 

Hotel reservations should be sent to 
Maurice E. Peters, chairman, Halls and 
Hotels Committee, American Dental As- 
sociation, Room 554, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 


ILLINOIS P.T.A. 
HOLDS MEETING 


The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, whose influence for good 
reaches into the school and home life of 
every county in the state, enjoyed the 
most successful annual convention in its 
history at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on April 21-23. 

The objects of the Congress are “to 
promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church, and com- 
munity; to raise the standards of home 
life ; to secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and youth. To 
bring into closer relation the home and 
the school that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child, and to develop between educa- 
tors and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual education.” 

The three days were packed with lec- 
tures, conferences and round-table dis- 
cussions dealing with various phases of 
child and family life. The Illinois State 
Dental Society, the Chicago Dental So- 


ciety and the Chicago Dental Hygiene 
Institute all contributed to the success of 
the meeting. 

Dentistry’s contribution was confined 
to the P.T.A. Summer Round-up Con- 
ference on Thursday. Approximately 
250 P.T.A. summer round-up chairmen 
received detailed instruction from Mrs. 
Leonard Graf, chairman, regarding the 
summer round-up activities. This in- 
struction was supplemented by a demon- 
stration of the year’s campaign presented 
by the district assistants in the Chicago 
area. Methods of reaching mothers of 
the preschool child and methods of giv- 
ing the child a complete physical and 
dental examination in the spring prior to 
their initial entrance in the school were 
demonstrated. Methods of following up 
these cases to see that the necessary cor- 
rections and the final checkup in the fall 
are made were also explained. 

Participation by members of the IIli- 
nois Medical Society was discussed by 
George Isenberg, M.D. The manner in 
which members of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society could cooperate and the 
reasons why the preschool child’s teeth 
should be cared for were explained to 
the visiting chairmen by Dr. Lon W. 
Morrey. James W. Du Shane, M.D., 
representing the Illinois Medical and the 
Illinois Pediatric societies, demonstrated 
the proper method of examining the pre- 
school child in a summer round-up pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd, chairman of the 
Committee on Dental Health Education 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, gave 
an excellent demonstration of the man- 
ner in which a summer round-up dental 
examination should be made. Other par- 
ticipants in the program were: A. H. 
Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education 
and Health of the Chicago Board of 
Education ; Maud Langdon, Acting Su- 
perintendent of Nurses, Chicago Board 
of Health; Leona Ware, Supervising 
Nurse, Illinois State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 

Paul A. Teschner, M.D., Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau.of Health Education 
of the American Medical Association 
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spoke on “Safeguarding the Health of 
the Preschool Child,” while William B. 
Pringle, Educational Director of the Chi- 
cago Dental Hygiene Institute, presented 
the new sound, kodachrome motion pic- 
ture “About Faces.” 

This year’s P.T.A. convention was 
outstanding from the preventive dental 
standpoint and members of the Illinois 
States Dental Society may expect numer- 
ous Calls from their local P.T.A. summer 
round-up chairmen for assistance in their 
health work for the preschool child. The 
summer round-up chairmen in Chicago 
were instructed to send their requests for 
examining dentists to William B. Pringle, 
Chicago Dental Hygiene Institute, 30 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, while 
downstate chairmen were instructed to 
direct their requests to the secretary of 
their local dental society or to Dr. Lloyd 
H. Dodd, chairman, Committee on Den- 
tal Health Education, Illinois State Den- 
tal Society, 860 Citizens Building, De- 
catur. 

Mrs. Graf, chairman of the conference, 
and every member of her advisory com- 
mittee are exceedingly grateful for the 
cooperation received from the Illinois 
State and the Chicago Dental societies. 
They feel that this was an excellent 
piece of public relations work and one 
which must be continued and enlarged 
upon in years to come. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
DIVISION ABOLISHED 


The Division of Physical Fitness, 
formerly part of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, was abolished on April 15 by 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. Many of the staff members 
were dismissed, effective May 1, and 
their activities absorbed immediately by 
Mr. McNutt’s Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. The director of 
the division, John B. Kelly, will continue 
in the new setup with the title of assis- 
tant director of defense health and wel- 
fare services. He will have no office in 
Washington and no authority outside 
Philadelphia, it was stated. All of the 


sports “coordinators” whom Mr. Kelly 
named throughout the country to pro- 
mote recreational activities were dropped 
by Mr. McNutt, although he said in a 
statement that he hoped they could con- 
tinue to promote “these vital communitv 
programs” on their own. 


MANY DENTISTS REPLY 
TO A.D.A. QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Committee on Economics of the 
American Dental Association, through 
Dr. Raymond M. Walls, chairman, ex- 
pressed its appreciation in a recent state- 
ment for the aid rendered by dentists in 
cooperating with the recent survey on 
the rising costs of conducting a dental 
practice. Of 5,000 questionnaires sent 
out, according to Dr. Walls, 1,312 re- 
plies were received by April 1. This 
indicates that 26 per cent of question- 
naires have already been returned. Den- 
tists who have not already done so are 
urged to return their completed ques- 
tionnaires immediately. 


FLETCHER KETTLE LEAVES 
STATE AID POSITION 


Fletcher C. Kettle, superintendent of 
the Public Assistance Division of the 
State of Illinois, has resigned his post to 
become an aid to John C. Weigel, Chi- 
cago regional director of the Office of 
Price Administration. Wallace Clark, of 
Springfield, was named as acting super- 
intendent. 


DENTISTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
PRACTICE TO MEET 


The Committee on Economics of the 
American Dental Association is calling a 
meeting of all dentists engaged in in- 
dustrial dental practice. The meeting 
will be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the American Dental 
Association at Boston, August 24-28. 

Announcement will be made later 
giving a more detailed statement regard- 
ing the purpose, time and place of the 
meeting.—R. M. Walls, chairman. 
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ARMY NEEDS 16,000 
PHYSICIANS THIS YEAR 


Sixteen thousand physicians will be 
needed by the army by December 31 of 
this year, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service. Five thousand of 
these are required immediately. 


BUY DEFENSE 
BONDS NOW 


While helping to protect investors 
against a possible future reduction in in- 
come, Defense Savings Bonds help pro- 
tect the buyer against inflation now. One 
of the main ways to halt price rises is 
to reduce the amount of money in the 
hands of consumers. Rather than do this 
by compulsory methods, the government 
has chosen to do it through the volun- 
tary Defense Savings Program. 

The Series E Bonds are called “The 
People’s Bonds.” They can be bought 
only by individuals. The smallest costs 
$18.75, and pays $25 at maturity in ten 
years. Others cost from $37.50 ($50 
maturity value) to $750 ($1,000 ma- 
turity value). The People’s Bonds are 
registered in the names of one or two 
owners or in the name of one person with 
a second listed as beneficiary. They are 
non-transferable and cannot, therefore, 
fluctuate in value, but they may be re- 
deemed by the owners any time after 
sixty days from the date of issue if the 
money is needed. They can be purchased 
at any post office and at almost any bank. 

Series F Bonds, unlike the Series E 
Bonds, may be purchased by associations. 
And there are now new small denomina- 
tion Series F Bonds. These are the 
twelve-year $25 Bonds which cost $18.50. 
Like the Series E Bonds, they are re- 
deemable before maturity, at the option 
of the owners. Although Bonds of De- 
fense Series F are issued only by Federal 
Reserve Banks and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, commercial banks generally will 
handle applications for them. 

These are the bonds for individuals 
and for groups designed to fit all sizes of 


pocketbooks. Secretary Morgenthau has 
set the goal: “This is not a token war. 
It is not a two per cent war. It is not 
a war that can be won with spare 
change. Each of us will have to figure 
out the very most that we can set aside 
to buy Defense Bonds, for our own good 
and for our country’s good, as long as 
the war may last.” 


SPECIAL ARMY SERVICE 
FOR FACIAL CASUALTIES 


A special program for the care of face 
and jaw casualties has been inaugurated 
by the army, Brig. Gen. Leigh C. Fair- 
bank (Ret.), former chief of the army 
dental corps, reports in the current issue 
of War Medicine. 

It no longer will be necessary for such 
casualties to be transported to large hos- 
pitals far to the rear of the front line 
before receiving any of the special care 
such types of wounds require. All medical 
personnel, from that of the battalion aid 
station to the general hospitals far to the 
rear of the combat zone, are being given 
special training in the care of such 
wounds. 

As General Fairbank points out, “New 
developments in restorative aspects of 
surgical prosthesis [replacement of an 
absent part by an artificial one] and den- 
tal repair afford possibilities today which 
far surpass the facilities available in past 
years.” The program described by him is 
aimed at assuring the availability of these 
facilities. 

The General says that “The American 
soldier has a right to expect adequate pro- 
tection against disease, through treat- 
ment when sick and skilful surgical care 
if wounded in battle. He anticipates 
either a return to duty or restoration to 
a place of independence in his com- 
munity and social circle. War leaves its 
mark on every nation involved. The 
medical service is the one great and shin- 
ing hope for the soldier as troops engage 
the ruthless enemy in battle. . . . Ameri- 
can medicine must fulfil its obligation to 
the American soldier. 

“This becomes a particularly exacting 
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problem when associated with the care 
of face and jaw casualties. Surgical re- 
construction, cosmetic repair and restora- 
tion of function are all vital to its solu- 
tion. The breadth of training and the 
depth of distribution of trained medical 
personnel are problems which have 
engaged the thoughtful consideration of 
the army medical service and the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the medical and the 
dental professions. The desire to meet 
the needs in the various situations and 
conditions of war is found in the plans 
for the maxillofacial [jaw and face] serv- 
ice in the medical department of the 
army... 


“The facilities for the care of face and 
jaw casualties are limited in the foremost 
medical installations [at the front] but 
increase as the patients move rearward 
to medical units which are larger and 
more completely serviced. The personnel, 
however, in each battalion aid station 
and every other type of medical installa- 
tion in the division receive thorough 
training in first aid treatment for maxillo- 
facial wounds. Such treatment provides 
for the arrest of hemorrhage, removal 
of foreign bodies from the mouth and 
throat, establishment of an adequate 
respiratory airway, application of dress- 
ing and bandages for the approximation 
and control of displaced soft tissues and 
bone fragments and, finally, for the safe 
transportation of the patient by litter 
and/or ambulance to the rear. . . .” 


General Fairbank points out that the 
distribution of medical units in the army 
has been so arranged that at least one 
medical officer and one dental officer 
with special training for the care of face 
and jaw casualties are available in each 
surgical and evacuation hospital located 
in the combat zone. 


Inasmuch as reconstructive surgical 
procedures are not attempted in the com- 
bat zone, larger emphasis on the training 
of personnel operating in this area is on 
the early treatment of face and jaw 
casualties. 


He points out that for several months 
equal numbers of medical and dental of- 
ficers have been pursuing a thirty day 
course in maxillofacial surgery at the 
Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C., under a program of instruction 
prepared by the Subcommittee on Plastic 
and Maxillofacial Surgery of the Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences of the National 
Research Council. The subcommittee has 
recommended a ninety day training 
course for the medical and dental per- 
sonnel to be assigned to general hospitals 
for the surgical reconstruction and dental 
restoration of patients with face and jaw 
injuries. 

Under the general program for the 
development of maxillofacial teams and 
the training of select medical and dental 
personnel, the army dental officer no 
longer is solely concerned with those 
duties generally ascribed to a dentist in 
civilian life. The dental officer is an in- 
tegral part of each medical unit and must 
complete the training routine, covering 
the early care of all types of gunshot 
wounds, all kinds of gas intoxication and 
other battle emergencies. As General 
Fairbank describes it, “This training 
makes him a valuable assistant to the 
medical officer in every aid station, clear- 
ing station and hospital. In bone surgery 
and plastic repair of face and jaw casual- 
ties, the dental surgeon participates as 
an assistant to the oral and plastic sur- 
geon. . . . Superior results are assured 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
medical and dental specialists. 

“The training of dental personnel in 
the various phases of oral and plastic 
surgery is not based on the intention of 
utilizing them as plastic surgeons or 
giving them the status of surgeons in the 
reconstruction of the face and jaws. 
This training is solely to provide more 
thoroughly a broad understanding of the 
problems in this field and to assure the 
full employment of the many aids which 
the dental surgeon and the supportive 
dental agencies can provide in each 
phase of the maxillofacial service.” 
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Vitamins—1941° 
Vitamin A is good, they say, for scaling 
skin. 
Good for the lame, the weak, the halt, 
the thin. 
Good for the ailing eye, the failing sight, 
Facilitating progress through the night. 


(But are you sure that it will cure a 


Bomb? ) 


Vitamin B has two or three component 
parts, 

Restoring health to livers, spleens and 
hearts, 

The touch that deviates, the hand that 
swerves, 

The flooded lung, the coated tongue, the 
Nerves. 


(But what will stop the heavy screaming 
drop of a Bomb?) 


Vitamin C is said to be a general pill 

For almost any common human ill. 

From laboratories, heaven-blessed, it 
comes 

And halts the ravages of bleeding gums. 


(Machine guns can Affect a man in any 
place. ) 


Vitamin D, you will agree, is very mild, 
And yet essential for the growing child. 
For if the bones are bowed, the little one 
Will have a bent, unsightly skeleton. 


(They mount the things upon wings and 
spray the streets. ) 


Vitamin E, reputedly, increases birth, 
And will repopulate a sterile earth. 

The children that we hopefully beget us 
May be engendered in a head of lettuce. 


(My son, when grown, May then be 
blown to many bits.)—Lewis Thomas 


A new snore preventer is now on the 
market. The gadget is merely a rubber 
ball which the prospective snorer clips to 


1 Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 167:372 
(March) 1941 by permission of the author and the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


the back of his or her pajamas as the 
case may be. It creates such an unrest- 
ful effect when the subject rolls over on 
his (or her, as the case may be) back— 
the position in which all the better snor- 
ing is done—so that the sleeper either 
wakes up or rolls over. We can think 
of a number of places where these gad- 
gets could be useful. They should be 
standard equipment on Pullmans and in 
air raid shelters. Imagine, if you can, 
the trouble England must be having with 
its Cockney snorers. The big market is, 
of course, distraught wives but then 
again there is the solitary snorer who 
snores so loud that he wakes himself up. 


Camping 


Not too many years ago, when men 
were men, it was nothing—nothing at all 
—to walk forty miles through dense 
forest, slay a deer and roast a hunk of 
it on the point of a knife over a roaring 
fire. In fact guys like Bob Humphrey 
probably still do it. But we are merely 
reminiscing about the good old days, in 
contrast to today’s batch of molly- 
coddles. Compare the present offerings 
of camping supplies with those of yester- 
year and what do you find? Forks scien- 
tifically designed to toast marshmallows ; 
forks with telescoping handles that ex- 
tend four feet and a bracket to push into 
the ground on which to rest the fork. 
Added to that, campfire gloves, woven 
of asbestos, to protect the hands if the 
fork handle still gets hot! And these 
present day campers have no intention of 
going far afield in search of game, for 
in the same store window one sees grills 
designed to be set up in the back yard. 
Well, probably a hunk of meat tastes 
better cooked on a grill anyway. (May- 
be it would have been better never to 
have brought up the subject.) 

Now that the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service is functioning, the dentist 
can be assured of working for Uncle Sam 
in the capacity for which he is best 
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fitted. He can possibly look at a few 
statistics then, with a slightly detached 
air. The average soldier starting service 
today with the United States Army is 
5 feet 8 inches tall, weighs 144 pounds, 
has a 31 inch waistline, a chest measure- 
ment of 33} inches, wears a size 9} shoe 
and a size 7 hat. After a few months, 
however, the recruit has gained in 
weight on army food, wears shoes a half- 
size larger and has an expanded chest 
measurement. Report has it that the 
soldier of 1941 is an inch taller and five 
pounds heavier than his 1917 prototype. 
Uncle Sam spends about 48 cents a day, 
or $172.20 a year, to feed the average 
enlisted man and, at that, the American 
soldier eats in the finest army mess in 
the world. The clothing needed to out- 
fit the enlisted man and its maintenance 
costs the government $162.50 a year. 
These data are based on records of the 
Quartermaster Corps which has directed 
the measuring and clothing of over 1,- 
500,000 men. 


Dental Writing 


In an effort to improve the news re- 
porting in the Fortnightly Review of 
the Chicago Dental Society, Editor Bob 
Kesel has been employing professional 
talent. A class comprised of the members 
of the editorial staff and the branch cor- 
respondents has been meeting regularly 
all winter long under the expert tutelage 
of Clem Lane, city editor of the Daily 
News and author of the famous “Oxie” 
series which appears as a regular fea- 
ture in that newspaper. Perhaps Bob was 
moved to this course of action by dia- 
tribes such as this; “Dental journals like 
non-dental journals are largely filled with 
baloney. I go through many of them but 
seldom encounter a monograph of any 
noticeable merit as science or as prose. 
Most professional men write badly not 
because they are illiterate, but because 
they do not think clearly about their 
business. Their compositions only too 
often show every logical fallacy known 
to the books. Thus most dental writing is 
simply waste paper and no one reads it a 
second time.” Be that as it may, learning 


to write is like learning to walk: one 
starts, stumbles, falls; goes boom; picks 
oneself up and tries again. Progress is 
slow and inevitably painful. 


Chicago Meeting 


The annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Dental Society has become such 
a drab affair that the Program Com- 
mittee this year had to resort to a floor 
show with free refreshments to attract a 
crowd. It used to be that the mere men- 
tion of an election brought everybody 
a-running. Just as the congregations of 
many a church are augmented on Easter 
Sunday by those who worship (?) once a 
year, so were the annual elections aug- 
mented by those who came once a year 
to vote. There is hardly a soul who is 
now alive who does not relish the change. 
Willis Bray will take over the presidency 
at the May meeting after a year’s ap- 
prenticeship as president-elect. Willis is 
no novice in dental society affairs, how- 
ever, having served a term as secretary 
a few years back. Following the election 
of officers Charles Milton Newcomb, a 
philosopher and humorist of note, enter- 
tained the assembly with a witty dis- 
course on “How to Be Happy Though 
Educated.” Mr. Newcomb’s supply of 
jokes seemed inexhaustible (and many of 
them were new) but beneath it all was a 
sound philosophy of life that left an un- 
mistakable impression upon his audience 
. . . The Chicago Society of Oral Sur- 
geons is taking the initiative, with the 
cooperation of the deans of Chicago’s 
three dental schools, in setting up grad- 
uate courses for the specialist in oral sur- 
gery. Up to now anyone desiring to enter 
this field was hard put to find a school 
giving an adequate course and there were 
all too few hospitals offering internships. 
If the schools follow through as expected 
one complete year of graduate work will 
entitle the graduate to appear before the 
State Board of Dental Examiners and 
take an examination for a specialist 
license. The orthodontists already have 
such a plan and the three Chicago schools 
all give adequate graduate courses for 
that speciality—James H. Keith. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








ROCK ISLAND 


A dental health institute under the 
auspices of the Division of Dental Edu- 
cation, state Department of Public 
Health, the state society’s Membership, 
Study Club and Dental Health Educa- 
tion Committees and the Rock Island 
Dental Society was held in Rock Island 
on April 14. Dr. Geneve G. Riefling, 
associate professor of operative dentistry, 
and director of the Children’s Dental 
Department, St. Louis University School 
of Dentistry, was the essayist for the in- 
stitute. She spoke on “Phases of Den- 
tistry for Children.” 

Dr. Charles F. Deatherage talked on 
“Dental Public Health—Its Relationship 
to Dentistry for Children,” and discussed 
the dental health program of the state 
and the place of dentists in the further- 
ance of the program. Arthur E. Glawe, 
chairman of the Study Club Committee, 
spoke briefly on the work of his com- 
mittee. N. A. Arganbright, councilman 
for the Northwestern District, was in- 
troduced by F. M. Helpenstell, chairman 
of the institute. C. E. Kline, M.D., of 
the state Department of Public Health, 
stressed the need for continued interest 
in dental health education.—C. W. Motz, 
component editor. 


MADISON 


The Madison County Dental Society 
held its annual meeting on April g in 
Alton. Dr. Ross Bleiker, of St. Louis, 
gave a lecture on “Lateral Jaw Radio- 
graphs.” Slides of cases referred to in 
Dr. Bleiker’s talk were shown. Robert 
Mueller, M.D., of St. Louis, chairman 
of the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for Missouri, discussed the problems 
confronting medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine in the national emer- 
gency. He answered questions and em- 
phasized many salient points of interest 
to all dentists. 


James E. Mahoney, of Wood River, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Procurement and Assignment Committee 
for this district. R. E. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of the society, was introduced by 
his father, F. C. Hopkins. 

The nominating committee submitted 
the following nominations for office: A. 
W. Brandhorst, Alton, president; T. P. 
Francis, Collinsville, vice-president; C. 
A. Smith, Alton, secretary-treasurer. The 
report was accepted. 

Ralph and Mrs. Dickson, of Alton, are 
being congratulated on the birth of a 
son on April 11. Floyd A. Widger is the 
newest member of our society. We now 
have ninety-one members.—E. T. Gal: 
lagher, component editor. 


WHITESIDE-LEE 


Dr. and Mrs. I. B. Carolus, of Sterling, 
were the guests of honor at the dinner 
and meeting of the Whiteside-Lee Dental 
Society on March g. Dr. Carolus has 
completed fifty years of practice. The 
society presented him with a fountain 
pen and Mrs. Carolus received a corsage 
of orchids. A group of dentists from 
Freeport honored the couple with a 
bouquet. W. J. Palmer, of Sterling, read 
excerpts from various early dental pub- 
lications on the controversy over enamel 
germ organs and histology of the teeth. 
Dr. Carolus told many interesting tales 
of the early days of dentistry, stating 
that when he was graduated from dental 
school, dentistry was just ceasing to be a 
trade and becoming a profession. 

Dr. Edward J. Ryan, of Evanston, was 
the speaker at the meeting of the society 
on April 3. The essayist stressed the need 
of moderate buying of supplies by mem- 
bers of the profession. Too much ad- 
vance buying is likely to bring about 
governmental control, according to Dr. 
Ryan. We all enjoyed having Dr. Ryan 
back in his home town for the evening.— 
C. E. Smith, secretary. 
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G6. V. BLACK 


Dr. Oather A. Kelly, president of the 
Missouri State Dental Association, was 
the speaker at the afternoon session of 
the meeting of the G. V. Black Dental 
Society on April 9. Dr. Kelly spoke on 
“Pathological Conditions That Occur in 
the Jaws and About Unerrupted Teeth.” 
Lantern slides were used to illustrate 
pertinent points brought out by the 
essayist. Edgar S. Hill, Ph.D., of St. 
Louis, was the speaker at the evening 
meeting. His subject, “The Importance 
of Vitamin B Complex in Oral Health,” 
was a discussion of nicotinic acid and 
riboflavin and their relation to pellagra, 
Vincent’s infection, caries and postex- 
traction treatment. 

Alvin E. Davis, who was inducted as a 
private, is now a lieutenant at Camp 
Forrest, Tennessee. We feel sure that Al 
will find his handpiece easier to carry 
than a Garand rifle. Anton Gerster is a 
captain in the army dental corps sta- 
tioned at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. W. Alfred 
Parcell left for Camp Grant last month. 
R. E. Mills and R. A. Grundler are 
already in service there and no doubt will 
assume the responsibility of showing the 
new Officer around the camp. 

Edward Keys, of St. Louis, was a 
visitor at the April meeting. L. T. and 
Mrs. Lewis are receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a child on April 8.— 
George E. Thoma, component editor. 


ST. CLAIR 


The St. Clair Dental Society held its 
annual election of officers on March 19 
in Belleville. The following were elected : 
T. J. Winkler, Belleville, president; E. 
K. Ausbrook, East St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. Hundley, East St. Louis, 
secretary-treasurer. George Van Dusen, 
of East St. Louis, was reinstated as a 
member. 

Dr. James Barrett Brown, of St. Louis, 
was the essayist for the afternoon meet- 
ing. His talk on “Dental and Facial 
Surgery” was accompanied by motion 
pictures. Dr. R. C. Wheeler, of St. Louis, 
spoke on “Manipulation of Porcelain as 


Compared with Enamel Acrylics” at the 
evening session. Dr. Wheeler used lan- 
tern slides to illustrate his lecture.—R. C. 
Kolb, component editor. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS 


A dental health institute was held at 
the annual spring meeting of the Eastern 
Illinois Dental Society in Paris, April 
g. Dr. Charles F. Deatherage, chief of 
the Division of Dental Health Education, 
state Department of Public Health, spoke 
on “Dental Public Health.” “Practical 
Phases of Dentistry for Children” was the 
subject of Dr. Geneve G. Riefling, of St. 
Louis, the principal speaker of the insti- 
tute. Lloyd H. Dodd, chairman of the 
state society's Committee on Dental 
Health Education, discussed the “Cor- 
relation of the Dental Health Education, 
Membership and Study Club Commit- 
tees.” Other guests at the meeting were 
Arthur E. Glawe, chairman of the Study 
Club Committee, James E. Mahoney, 
chairman of the Membership Committee 
and L. G. McMillan, councilman for the 
Central Eastern District. 

M. F. Lossman, of Tuscola, was elected 
president of the society for the coming 
year. Other officers elected were: John 
A. Phillips, Arcola, vice-president ; J. A. 
Wren, Paris, secretary; Henry Gresens, 
Toledo, treasurer. Frank Mitchell, of 
Marshall, and I. W. Brickman, of Char- 
leston, became members of the society.— 
John A. Phillips, component editor. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


The Fox River Valley Dental Society 
met on April 15 in St. Charles. Dr. Henry 
J. Droba, of the University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, was the speaker of 
the evening. In addition to an excellent 
lecture on “Immediate Resection and 
Filling of Root Canals,” Dr. Droba 
showed motion pictures and colored 
slides of the technic covered by his essay. 

It was decided to hold the May meet- 
ing of the society in Elgin and Dr. Thiel 
was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements.—]. M. Adams, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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PHIL F. KITTOE 
1871-1942 


Dr. Phil F. Kittoe, life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society through 
the Northwest Dental Society, died at 
his home in Galena, after a brief illness 
on March 4. He was born in Galena on 
June 8, 1871, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Kittoe. 

After his graduation from Northwest- 
ern University Dental School in 1894 
he returned to Galena. He had been 
practicing in Galena for forty-five years 
at the time of his death. Dr. Kittoe 
joined the Illinois State Dental Society 
in 1905 and became a life member in 
1930. He represented the Northwestern 
District on the Executive Council of the 
state society from 1928 to 1930. He was 
a regular attendant at the annual meet- 
ings and active in local dental affairs. 

Dr. Kittoe was an outdoor sports en- 
thusiast and spent most of his leisure time 
on the river fishing and hunting. He was 
a member of the Galena Rifle club. 

He is survived by his widow, Sara 
Hodson Kittoe, whom he married in 
1902, and two sisters, Mrs. Frank Still- 
man, of Port Madison, Washington, and 
Mrs. E. M. Bench, of Galena. 

Funeral services were held on March 
7 and interment was in Greenwood 
cemetery, Galena. 


EARL E. MATTHES 
1897-1941 


Dr. Earl E. Matthes, of Carbondale, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
near Pinckneyville on December 13, 
1941. He became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Southern Illinois component in 1935. 

Dr. Matthes was born on March 7, 
1897 in Anna. He attended Southern 
Illinois Normal University and was grad- 
uated from Washington University 
School of Dentistry in 1923. He was one 


of the youngest veterans of the first world 
war in Carbondale. He was a member 
of the Illinois National Guard when he 
was nineteen and served for a year on 
the Mexican border in 1916. Dr. Matthes 
served as a regimental sergeant-major 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France from 1917 to 1919. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Matthes was serv- 
ing on the Jackson County Selective 
Service Board. 

In 1925 he was married to Helen 
Smith, a member of the music depart- 
ment at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Matthes was commander of the 
Donald Forsythe Post of the American 
Legion in 1930 and was exalted ruler 
of the Elks Lodge in Carbondale in 1929. 
He was well known throughout the state 
as a referee for both high school and 
Little Nineteen Conference football 
games. He had practiced in Carbondale 
since 1923 and taken an active part in 
local dental affairs—H. W. Willis. 


WALLACE E. TUCKER 
1867-1942 


Dr. Wallace E. Tucker, of Lena, died 
at the Deaconess Hospital, Freeport, on 
February 23. He had been ill since early 
in December. He was born in Jo Daviess 
County August 24, 1867, the son of 
Charlotte and Henry A. Tucker. He re- 
ceived his preliminary education in the 
county schools and Nova high school. He 
was graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in 1891. 

Dr. Tucker joined the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1900 through the 
Northwest component and became a life 
member in 1925. He had practiced in 
Lena for over fifty years. In April 1941, 
he attended the fiftieth reunion of his 
class at the annual homecoming of the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery. He 
was active in community affairs and a 
member of the Lena Methodist church. 
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Dr. Tucker is survived by his widow, 
a son, Robert, a daughter, Doris and his 
brother, Hampton. Funeral services were 
held in the Lena Methodist church 
February 26. 


HERMAN J. GRAHAM 
1873-1942 


Dr. Herman J. Graham, life member 
of the state society since 1931, died at his 
home in Chicago on April 20. He was 
sixty-nine years old. 

Dr. Graham was graduated from the 
Philadelphia College of Dental Surgery 
in 1897 and practiced in Chicago for 
more than forty years. He joined the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Northwest branch of the Chicago com- 
ponent in 1906. 

He is survived by one son and two 
daughters. Funeral services were held on 
April 22. 


GERHARDT F. RIBA 
1912-1942 


Dr. Gerhardt F. Riba, lieutenant in the 
army dental reserve corps, died on April 
13 after an illness of three months. Lt. 
Riba was called to active duty last spring 
and was stationed at Camp Forest, 
Tennessee until his illness. 

He was graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1939. He be- 
came a member of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society through the Chicago Dental 
Society in 1940. 

Lt. Riba is survived by his parents, 
four brothers and a sister. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Chicago on April 15. 


ANDA LACHOUT 


Dr. Anda Lachout, of Chicago, died 
after a month’s illness on last December 
12. She was born in Bohemia and 
shortly before the start of the first world 
war came to this country. The outbreak 
of hostilities prevented her return. She 
then attended high school to learn Eng- 
lish and obtain the necessary require- 
ments for matriculation in dental school. 
In 1918 she entered the University of 


Illinois, College of Dentistry, and was 
graduated in 1922. 

Dr. Lachout became a member of the 
state society through the West Side 
branch of the Chicago component in 
1923. In spite of failing health, she car- 
ried on her practice until a month before 
her death. She is survived by her son, 
Eugene. 


EDWARD A. ZIMMERMANN 
1894-1942 


Dr. Edward A. Zimmermann, member 
of the Chicago Dental Society, died on 
February 14 at the age of 48. He had 
been ill for the past two years. He joined 
the Illinois State Dental Society in 1934 
through the Englewood Branch of the 
Chicago Dental Society. 

Dr. Zimmermann was graduated from 
Northwestern University Dental School 
in 1917. He served with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France during 
the first world war. After his discharge 
from the army he returned to Chicago 
and began practice on the south side. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
a daughter and his parents. 


CLAUDE E. WELLS 
1871-1942 


Dr. Claude E. Wells died at his home 
in Oak Park on March 16 after a 
month’s illness. He was 71 years of age 
and had retired from practice on 
March 1. 

Dr. Wells was born in Greenville, Mis- 
souri, in 1871 and was graduated from 
the Philadelphia College of Dental Sur- 
gery in 1891. He began the practice of 
dentistry in Chicago in 1898 and had 
maintained an office there continuously 
since that time. He become a member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society in 1936 
through the West Suburban Branch of 
the Chicago Dental Society. 

His widow, Cynthia, three sons, Claude 
E. Jr., John A. and Lawrence C. Wells 
and four grandchildren survive him. 
Funeral services were held in Oak Park 
on March 18. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT TO 78th ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 191) 


place. The attorney general must interpret 
both these decisions for the law enforcing 
agencies of the state. These cases are now in 
Rely- 


ing on this temporary immunity, two labora- 


his hands awaiting his interpretations. 


tories dealing directly with the public have 
established themselves in cities outside of Chi- 
cago. One is at Aurora and one at Moline. 
However, when the litigation is finally cleared 
up the county officials in their respective coun- 


ties will be notified and action instituted. 


You are all familiar with the effort 
which is being made to control mail order 


dentistry by federal legislation as re- 


viewed in the April issue of the ILLINOIS 
DENTAL JOURNAL. It is to be hoped that 
the Traynor bill will put an end to this 


sinister practice. 


I cannot conclude this address without 
again acknowledging my indebtedness to 
the officers, the members of the Council 
and all committeemen for their enthusias- 
tic support. To the membership may I 
say that it has been a privilege and honor 
to serve in this high office. Please accept 
my sincere thanks for your loyalty and 
friendship. 


DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 


(Continued from page 192) 


unusual spending program, a program 
that once initiated will probably be a 
routine expense from then on. I greatly 
fear the effect of the law of diminishing 
returns. To increase his dues two dollars 
is simple. To hold his membership in the 
critical days, which are just ahead, may 
be a horse of an entirely different color. 


I have studied very carefully the presi- 
dent’s remarks relative to the Committee 
to Organize the State for Legislative 
Purposes. If my interpretation is cor- 
rect, the effect of his recommendation is 
to abolish this committee. With this rec- 
ommendation I am in complete agree- 
ment. There have been times when this 
has that 


outstanding indispensable. 


committee rendered services 


were and 
However, the circumstances were most 
unusual. I see no justification for con- 
tinuing this committee as a standing com- 
mittee. 


The president makes reference to the 


Committee on Legislation and Recom- 
mendation for Appointment of Members 
of the State Board of Dental Examiners. 
If the 
sult in changing the name of this com- 
mittee, I shall feel that we have not met 


president’s recommendations re- 


in vain. This is the most cumbersome title 
I ever knew to be given any committee, 
person or thing. 


The president’s recommendation that 
the two committees just discussed should 
be combined committee to be 
called the Committee on Public Policy 


in one 


impresses me as being a very sensible sug- 
gestion. 


The president has discussed many other 
matters of the greatest importance to the 
society. Time does not permit reference 
to them. His administration and his ad- 
dress speak for themselves. To have been 
asked to discuss President Blayney’s ad- 
dress is an honor, which I greatly ap- 
preciate. 
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Society President Secretary Meetings 
G. V. Black R. H. Bradley George Thoma 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
Jacksonville Springfield cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 
Champaign-Danville | B. C. Ross G. W. Akerly 4th Thursday of March and 
Danville Milford October. 
Chicago G. E. Cartwright Harold W. Oppice | 3rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Chicago Chicago cept June, July and August. 
Decatur | H. H. Foster W. Winter 2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
| Moweaqua Decatur cept May, June, July and 
| August. 
Eastern Illinois | M. F. Lossman J. A. Wren April and September. 
Tuscola Paris 
Fox River J. M. Adams J. A. Steele 3rd Wednesday in each month. 
Marengo Marengo 
T. L. Gilmer C. P. Jackson LeRoy M. Wolfe 1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Macomb Quincy November. 
Kankakee R. E. Schroeder J. W. Bancroft grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
Gilman Kankakee tember. 
Knox | Walter Pacey R. M. Way 1st Thursday in each month ex- 
| Galesburg Galesburg cept June, July and August. 
LaSalle | J. F. Highfield V. J. Piscitelli April and October. 
Princeton LaSalle 
McLean Albin A. Johnson | Carl L. Green 1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
Minonk Bloomington ber to April inclusive. 
Madison A. W. Brandhorst | Gordon A. Smith February and October. 
Alton Alton 
Northwest B. S. Tyler Lou H. Matter 2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
Freeport Freeport tember to May. 
Peoria Wallace M. Peters | W. H. Hartz 1st Monday of each month except 
Peoria Peoria July, August and September. 
Rock Island M. D. Guy Kenneth F. Gibson | 3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
Aledo Moline tember to May inclusive. 
St. Clair T. J. Winkler R. A. Hundley grd Thursday in January. 
Belleville East St. Louis 
Southern Illinois N. E. Garrison W. G. McCall Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
Centralia Metropolis ber. 
Wabash River C. L. Jordan H. W. Kinney Annual, Second Wednesday in 
Olney Robinson October. 
Warren H. W. Stott | E. B. Knights 3rd Monday of each month ex- 
Monmouth Monmouth cept June, July and August. 
Whiteside-Lee R. E. Worsley C. E. Smith Every two months; around the 
ixon Dixon 15th. 
Will-Grundy William A. Figg Joseph W. Zelko 2nd Thursday in January, March, 
Joliet Joliet May, September, November 
and December. 
Winnebago Edwin B. Morris C. K. Grandstaff 2nd Wednesday in each month 
Rockford Rockford except June, July, August and 
September. 
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How will the denture you made today 
look six months from now? 





An unclean denture may result in a dis- 
satisfied patient, who blames your work, not 
his neglect. Therefore, you owe it to pa- 
tients, and yourself, to prescribe the finest, 
professional products for cleaning dentures. 

For new acrylics, recommend Wernet’s 
Dentu-Creme, safe on any type of material. 
In combination with Wernet’s Plate Brush, 
Dentu-Creme keeps original high polish of 
new dentures. 

For 30 years, Wernet’s Dentu-Creme and 
Dr. Wernet’s Plate Brush (made by makers 


of Dr. Wernet’s Powder) have been recog- 
nized as products that can be conscien- 
tiously and successfully prescribed. They 
are not advertised to the public. Only a 
dentist, we feel, is qualified to recommend 
their use. 

A sample of Dentu-Creme is in the same 


package with Dr. Wernet’s Powder. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE SUPPLY. We desire 
to keep you supplied with samples of Dentu- 
Creme. If your stock is low, send card or letter- 
head to WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO., Dept. 
DCA, 190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 








THE IDEAL DENTURE 


DR. WERNET’S Specially Designed PLATE BRUSH 


1. Divided tuft reaches all parts of denture 

2. Bristles are high-grade Siberian boar .. 
wired in, can't fall out. 

3. White bristles are for teeth. 

4. Bristles ‘of end tuft — for hard-to-reach 
crevices — unbleached to insure maximum 
strength, 









CLEANSER 


The gentle, quick-cleaning action 
of Dentu-Creme does three 
things: removes tarnish, stain 
and tobacco discoloration ; pol- 
ishes the denture ; and sweetens 
the breath, 














DR. WERNET’S 
PLATE BRUSH 


WERNET’S 
DENTU-CREME 














Why is gold used so 


successfully in dentistry? 


Certainly not because of intrinsic value by which 
patients instinctively appraise the restoration. That 
is a “bonus feature” which merely simplifies a doctor’s 
problem in promoting better dentistry. Gold is used 
so successfully in dentistry solely because of inherent 
qualities, which are ideally suited to dental application. 


Can you calculate the abuse that gold restorations 
tolerate in mouth service year after year without 
deformation or fracture? Can you conceive of a 
serviceable substitute with elasticity and resiliency 
essential to minimize strain on abutments? We come 
back then, to that much used word “performance” 
which is the truth of dental gold superiority. For 
example! 


Procast is an easily cast, lustrous gold which 
may be used ideally for hard inlay, fixed 
bridgework and partial dentures. Its physi- 
cal properties are easily varied for any one 
of these specific applications merely by 
simple changes in heat treatment. Procast, 
$2.00 dwt., at your dealer. 


JULIUS ADERER, INC. 


Manufacturers of Precious Metal Alloys for Dentistry 


115 West 45th St., New York © 55 Washington St., Chicago 























Full and partial dentures, 


PLASTICS crowns, bridges and inlays are 
processed from acrylic resins in 
* our modern Plastic Depart- 


ment. Expert technicians faith- 7 


fully execute your instructions. 
True shades and excellent fit PLASTICS 


are assured. 


AMENTA DENTAL LABORATORIES 
LONgbeach 5016 
A740 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO 











JOIN THE BUTLER CARAVAN 
| tt 


| Add your name to that ever growing group of members 





of the profession prescribing Butler brushes exclusively— 
both the patient as well as yourself will be pleased with 
the splendid results. 


| w 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 Cottage Grove Avenue | 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | 





























Retropharyngeal 
Node 


Submental Node 





-Pre- and Retrovascular 
Nodes 


Subdigastric Nodes 


Pregiandular Node 


Proper stimulation helps nature 


provide adequate drainage and 
lymph-capillary interchange. 





By waking up sluggish capillary flow in boggy gums, IPANA 
massage heips speed vitamins, minerals and other nutriments 
to local gingival tissues. Improved nourishment, together 
with mastication-like exercise of the tissues, aids in making 
gums firm and healthy. Resistance to intectious elements is 


increased. 


Daily brushing with IPANA helps give teeth all the sparkling 


brightness endowed them by nature. Literature on request. 


IPANA 2% 22 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 


19 West 50th Street New York, N. Y. 














CONFUCIUS SAY 





” 4 


One Survey Better than 


One Million Guesses. 


Take the Guess Out of 
Your Next Casting By 
Sending It to 





"4 


Reliance Dental Laboratory 
Box 503, 


Main Post Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
nt 


SEO ete 





In addition to our Professional 
Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces at a 


REDUCED PREMIUM. 

















vasaeseseseene 
. HARPER’S 


e medium and quick set- 
. ting alloys and accepted 
amalgam technic assure 

4 strong-edged and frost- 

. white fillings. Printed 
technic is enclosed with 
each order. Available in 
one and five ounce 
bottles. 
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ye 

1 oz., $ 1.60 & 
50z, 7.00 

10 oz., 13.50 ® 

Universal trimmer, $1.50. ° 

a 

a 

® 

& 

a 

* 

& 

® 
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Extra blade, 50c each. 





*s menu nannn® 


Order from your dealer 
eo or direct from 


* DR. WM. E. 
= HARPER 
* Tel. Went. 3843 
e 6541 Yale Ave. 


HEB BBRBRBSBRBRBRBB ES 


Chicago 





st 
AID 


Your Ist aid in determining the 
true oral condition is GOOD RA- 
DIOGRAPHS. X-rays provide an 
authentic, authoritative guide for 
explaining this condition to the 
patient—as well as the surest, safest 
aid in diagnosis. We make GOOD 
RADIOGRAPHS, take pride in our 
reputation for clear, sharp, cor- 
rectly exposed and developed, read- 
able pictures. That’s why hundreds 
of dentists prescribe and recom- 
mend Professional X-ray service. 











PROFESSIONAL 
X-RAY 
LABORATORIES 


j CONVENIENTLY 


LOCATED OFFICES — 





31 NORTH STATE ST. 


LOOP 





13th Floor DEArborn 9198 
4707 BROADWAY 
NORTH A at Leiana LONgbeach 7407 





733 WEST 64TH ST. 
SOUTH >itinalsted ENGlewood 8281 


PULASKI AVE. (Crawford) 
WEST > i:'Madison VANburen 4622 








Owned and operated by Margaret S. Witter 








Uitallium 


The physical properties of 
Vitallium make it particularly 
suitable for partial denture work. 
The Microcast technique insures 
functional efficiency and mouth 
comfort. 


Let Vitallium build your prac- 
tice by giving your patients the 
utmost in satisfaction. 





For better restorations send your preparations to 


THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


409 N. ELEVENTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























Scientifically Tested 
@ pov GOLDS 


For Every Prosthetic Requirement 





> ¢ A complete line of dental golds: the results of 75 years of scientific 
research. They make Goldsmith the primary source of thousands 
of dentists — in every state of the Union. Latest price list on request. 


GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


stablished 1867 


58 E. WASHINGION ST 74 WEST 46™ ST 
HIC AG‘ i ee OL. 
MICHIGAN BUILOING DETROIT 
? / 
Plants Ch, ago ° Now York ° Tor nfo 


























VITALLIUM 


--- THE FRIENDLY ALLOY 



















Assuredly, Vitallium — the original and only 
true Cobalt-Chromium alloy — has earned the 
designation “friendly alloy”. It is light and 
strong and provides service, comfort and clean- 
liness to a degree generally unattained in other 
cast dentures. The permanent lustre of Vital- 
lium conforms with the beautiful in prosthetic 
dentistry. Its smooth, hard surface is virtually 
self-cleansing. Its perpetually new jewel-like 
finish will not dull, stain or tarnish under any 
oral service. It is impervious to odors and is 
anaffected by mouth fluids. It may be repaired, 
added to or rebased. It is accepted as a su- 
perior metal for the internal fixation of bone 
fractures. 


Prescribe VITALLIUM — it makes friends of 
patients. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


OF CHICAGO, Inc. 
185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE °- CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 














OUR IDEA OF SERVICE 


* 


To do the right thing at the right time; in the 
right way; to do the same things better than they 
were ever done before; to eliminate errors; to 
appreciate your attitude—to be courteous; to be 
an example; to anticipate requirements; to de- 
velop improvements in technics and materials; to 
recognize no impediments; to master circum- 
stances; to act from reason rather than from rule ; 


to be satisfied with nothing short of the best. 


* 
W. » * Worthy of Your 


Bost Impressions 


You will be pleased. 
Write or phone us 
Longbeach 3534-35-36 


SPECIALISTS IN GOLD CASTINGS 


ARTHUR J. SCHROEDER Dental Laboratories 


2320 LAWRENCE AVE. . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 























Ceramics by Clermont 
21 Years’ Experience in 
Jacket Crowns 
Bridges 
Inlays 
Staining 
Out of town orders solicited 


Clermont Porcelain Laboratory 
25 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 














LARCO 


Temporary Stopping 
Is FIRST in 
Quality and Value 


1 oz. Box $0.30 
40z.Jar 1.00 


Order thru your dealer or direct from 


| M. LARSON CoO., INC. | 
Van Buren 8070-71 
1 North Pulaski Road Chicago 








OUR PROFESSIONAL BUDGET SERVICE 


for patients is an extension of the Doctor’s own office. You are paid at once 
* no co-maker required ® no Doctor responsibility °® maker's life insured 
®* your practice enlarged and income increased °® phone FRAnklin 3890-1. 


Ask About Our New Reduced Rates 
PROFESSIONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
H. L. SHOEMAKER, President 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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cases we construct by the experience, the training, 
the skill of our technicians . . . by the top-quality 
materials we use, and by the scientific equipment, 
apparatus and tools we work with. Substitute ma- 
service Call Master Dental Co., i 


\ ii 43 
/ ° 

ie, y at Master’s is not just 

a shop-worn phrase that we toss in when we’re 

talking to a customer. Quality—here—means 

a definite high standard of workmanship that 

all Master-made restorations must achieve be- 
fore delivery to you. Quality is reflected in the ih \ 

Peay, 

terials, inferior alloys and solders, untrained help te 
have no place in this laboratory. Your assurance ae 
of Master quality is the fact that the restorations ni ‘ig 
you entrust to us fit the first time, please you 1 
and your patients. For dependable laboratory & 
162 North State Street, Chicago. The tele- 

phone is STAte 2706. ay 





CO-REGA, on account of its long seshdlanes to oral. fluids, 
is of material gid ‘in dividing the load evenly over the 
basal seat, and, at the same time, assisting adaptation. 


In ‘many cases CO-RE-GA 
also prevents mandibu- 
lar removable bridges from 
vocking)'# or wabbling. 


a 


_ COREGA, CHEMICAL combaaie 
208 ST, CLAIR AVE. N. W.)” .. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


nol ted VE rtised £0 





MAKE IT OF GOLD! 


Because, in doing so you are given the opportunity to help 


our boys who are IN THE SERVICE. 


HERE IS HOW YOU CAN HELP 


For every $100.00 in Dee gold that you buy during the 
month of May, we have pledged to give $2.00 to build and 


equip dental ambulances for our boys. 


Yes, you render a two-fold service. Gold is dependable and 
essential to service that satisfies your patients. You con- 


tribute indirectly and definitely to a worthy cause. 


Make it of gold... yes, DEE GOLD 


M A Ss 


T 1H oO 
GENERAL OFFICES 
mee >) | - Om o 
/Yrecious 


JS. 
DOWNTOWN OLD COLO 
€ AND SALES OFFICE 
190U W. KINZIE ST. 


efalsa 55 E. WASHINGTON ST 
Os i sO WO 





